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SATISFY your demand for a PURE drinking 
Water that is also owas by drinking only 


3 an BRITISH AND THE BEST OF ALL TABLE WATERS. 


we 





known Table Waters are bottled only at the ST. ANN’S aes n'a LTD., 26, London Street, Paddington, London, 
‘SPRING, MALVERN, on the Worcestershire Beacon and W. 1. (‘Phone Paddington 1810) for full particulars. 


Obtainable both “STILL”’ and “‘SPARKLING” these well- If any difficulty in obtaining supplies write to W. & J, 
/ despatched daily to our distributing centres throughout Great Britain. | 





By Appointment to H.M. The King. 


HOT WATER a 
«* CENTRAL HEATING 


TABLE WATER 2 BISCUITS WHI TE LEYS 





BY ROYAL APPOINTMENT 











are the nicest of all ‘water’ biscuits. They are simply 

ideal with cheese, and a trial tin from your stores , ' 

will appeal to you as it does to thousands of others. Up-to-date COOKING RANGES—(Discount Prices). 
CARR & CO., LTD., eiscurr manuracrurers, CARLISLE Wm. WHITELEY LTD., Queen's Road, W.2 


Telephone: PARK ONE Telegrams: WHITELEY, LONDON 





FOR QUALITY & FLAVOUR ANTIQUES 


All Americans should inspect the finest Exhibition in the Kingdom. 


Egyptian, Greek, Roman, Rare Chinese Jade, 
Enamels, Crystals, Old Silver, Early Paintings, etc. 
COCOA SPINK & SON, LTD. 


(EST. 1772). 


5, 6 & 7, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’, S.W. 1 


See the name “CADBURY” on every piece of Chocolate. And at 16, 17 & 18, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1. 
By Appointment to H. M. The King. 








For nearly a Century 


The Medical profession have approved this as the best and 
5 safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 
stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR 
REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


In consequence of numerous imitations, pur rchasers should INSIST 
on seeing the name “ DINNEFORD’S ” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 


Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 
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Extra Reserve 


Extra Sec. 


The Wine that underwent the bom- 
bardment of Reims in the ‘Caves 
Delbeck ” from 4th September, 1914, to 
6th October, 1918, and which bears 
THE CHEVRON LABEL. 


Obtainable at all the leading hotels and 7 
restaurants and from all wine merchants. “ate 
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TENNIS 


Constructed 
or Re-Made 
in any part of 


Britain. & Modern Constraction. 


The laying out of Tennis Courts, Bowling Greens, Rock Gardens, &c.. calls 
for special training and experience. and as I specialise in these departments, 
1 am prepared to give you the benefit of my experience in carrying out any 
scheme you may havein view. # Plans Prepared and Estimates given. 


Stop-Net Fencing and Boundary Fencing Erected, and 
all necessary requisites for upkeep supplied direct. 
Gravel and Path Materials of ali kinds Supplied and Laid Down. 
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HORTICULTURAL CATALOGUE GUIDE. 





NOTICE TO OUR READERS 


apply to the following firms for the catalogues they require. We therefore 


{" order to avoid waste In the printing of catalogues, readers are advised to 


to point out that the undermentioned firms will be very pleased to send then 
useful catalogues to our readers free of charge on receipt of a post card. 








GARDEN SUNDRIES 





WAKELEY’S HOP MANURE (Patented) 
WAKELEY BROS. & Co., Ld., po gage ea wom 
62, Bankside, 


substitute for 
LONDON, S.E. Stable Manure 
Report of Royal Horticultural Society. 

your patented Hop Manure has been used in the 
Society's Gardens at Wisley, and I am pleased to 
report that it has proved excellent for the flower 
borders, fruit and vegetables grown both under 
glass and out in the open air.” 

(Signed) W. WILKS, Secretary. 
Only 6/- 4 bushel-bag. Write for Booklet. 





GARDEN SUPPLIES Ltd. ai) Garden, 
(BOUNDARY CHEMICAL CO.) Estate 

Cranmer Street and Sport 
LIVERPOOL. Requirements 


FRUIT TREES & PLANTS 


J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. 
Nareeries 
CRAWLEY 





Ornamental 
Shrubs 





G. BUNYARD & CO., Led. Fruit Trees 
Roya! Nurseries Vines and 
MAIDSTONE 


Herbaceous 
Plante 





GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 


By Appointment aes . To His Majes:y. 


PULHAM & SON Garden Craftsmen, 
71, Newman Street, W. Rockworkers, 


8 tf 
Waskes* Brexbourne. Pulhamite’ Stone 


Vases, Sundiels 
Norseries: Elsenham. Fountains, etc. 








R.WALLACE &CO. Ld. Kerercape © Gorden 


The Old Gardens, Be 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS Garé 








HODSONS, Ltd. 
58, Castlegate 
NOTTINGHAM 
14, VICTORIA ST. 
S.W 


Rooks, Water or 
Stone Paved 
Gardens and 
General Land- 
scape Work 


Tel. No.: Victoria 5314 


have several good men 
available, and can ca: 
out any work promptly 


SEEDS AND BULBS 


R.WALLACE & CO., Ltd. ne hy Mesbaceens 
in ses and 

The Old Gardens Bulbs for Spring 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS Planting. 
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NAME OF YOUR HOUSE 





IN BRONZE 


Size 


132"x 23” 





Ss 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP AND FINIS 





OLID CAST BRONZE WITH LETTERS IN BOLD RELIEF 


Delivery within 7 days. . 
BUTLER JONES (Nameplates) LTD. 229N7eReRNRNS 
(Dept. C.L.), Dartmouth Works, Forest Hill, London, S.E.23. 


Quotations given for Nameplates and Memorial Tablets, any size, design or wording in Cast Bronze 
or Engraved Brass. 


Any Name 22/6 cach. Postage P.id. 

















One fire to heat the whole house 


You can have central heating in your house without the 
complicated laying of pipes and installation of radiators—you 
can have uniform, cosy warmth in every room, passage 
and staircase—and you can effect a great economy in fuel 
consumption as compared with open fires—by installing an 





International Onepipe Heater. 


There is no disfigurement of the house; all that is needed is a 
basement or cellar. Given this simple requirement, complete installa- 
tion can be carried out within two days. 
given in explanatory booklet which may be had free on request. 


INTERNATIONAL 
OnEPIPE HEATER 


Extracts from Letters received : 

“I am delighted with the results, especially 
on its small fuel consumption, and the small 
amount of attention that the Heater requires.” 








A small ornamental copper grid 
is all that shows in the house. 


The cleanest and most 
hygienic of heating 
systems, and also the 
cheapest. Complete 
installation costs only 


£120 


First cost is last cost. 


























_ ‘For myself, I think the system 
ts as near perfection as we are 
likely to get for private houses.” 


Write for Booklet “Summer Warmth in Winter-time.” 


Architects, Builders, Engineers and all interested ‘are 
cordially invited to insbect the Heater in operation. 


INTERNATIONAL ONEPIPE HEATER LIMITED, 
36, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1 


A detailed description is 
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THE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 
by Mr. Walter Thomas, exhibited at the London Salon of Photography. 
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From a_ photograph 
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HOW TO INCREASE 
EMPLOY MENT 


VERYBODY should make a point of reading the 

excellent article on the industrial situation which 

was contributed to the Times of September gth 

by Sir Alfred Yarrow. ‘The writer has gone about 
his task thoroughly and methodically. He has recognised 
that if we are to compete with the great manufacturing 
countries of the world it is necessary to understand the 
conditions under which they work, in particular those 
conditions which affect productivity. So, one of the 
directors of the company to which Sir Alfred belongs has 
been making a tour of investigation in China and Japan. 
He himself has just come back from the United States, 
and the company has commissioned an engineer to visit 
Germany and Holland and Belgium to learn about the 
conditions prevalent on the Continent. ‘These countries 
are the competitors we have to meet on the foreign market, 
and we have to fight against them with a serious handicap ; 
that is, that we only produce food enough to give a two 
days’ supply in the week. For the rest of the time, that is, 
five days in the week, we consume what is sent to us from 
abroad. Now, it was comparatively easy to do this when 
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Great Britain stood easily first among the industrial nations 
of the world, but a time has come when, independent of 
the effects of the war, this industrial prosperity is in danger 
of being lost. ‘The maintenance, the very existence, of 
the Empire depends on our acquiring .a knowledge of tlie 
cause cf this in order to apply the remedy it demands, 
There are two essentials to the preservation of foreign trade, 
The first is that we must be able to supply goods as cheap.y 
as any foreign country. The other point is that buyers 
must be able to rely on contracts being kept. Gre it 
Britain has become notorious throughout the world fur 
continuous strikes, with delay in delivery as a consequenc:. 
As Sir Alfred says: ‘“‘ A Minister of Marine would now 
be most reluctant to give an order to a British firm for 
destroyers, because he would be aware there was no securi'y 
as to when they would be delivered.” Sir Alfred thinis 
he would be more inclined on business principles to place 
the contract with Germany. In that country several firn s 
are prepared to guarantee dates of completion becavse 
they can rely on their men for steady, continuous work. 

Obviously, if employers continue to pay the high weges 
now prevalent, all impediments to increased production 
should be swept aside. One of them, to which much 
importance is attached, is what is called “‘ demarcation.” 
It is well known that in building a house, for example, 
a man must stick most rigidly to his trade. If he be a 
carpenter he must on no account use a paint brush, even 
though he could do the job in a few minutes while it might 
take hours to get the painter on to it. Allied to this is 
the custom enforced by the trades unions that when one 
workman is brought to a standstill the others stop too. 
In building a house this is the sort of thing that often occurs : 
owing to a trivial accident of some material or tool not 
being available, the painters, perhaps, have to stop, but 
when they stop all the rest of the men engaged—-the masons, 
plumbers, tilers—all sit and wait till the painter gets his 
turpentine. When he starts they can resume work. Again, 
there are the out-of-works who must not assist in putting 
up even a small house. The moral drawn out by Sir Alfred 
is: “‘In order to execute work in the cheapest manner, 
every one should be perfectly free to take part in any 
employment, irrespective of trade distinctions.” ‘The 
common-sense of that is indisputable. In the very seme 
number of the paper there is a communication from Chiczgo, 
where the referee in the building trades dispute hzs made 
a series of awards in the very spirit recommendcd. ‘The 
worst restriction of all is thet of limiting labour-seving 
machinery, which is really, on the part of the men, a 
suicidal thing to do. It should be evident to anyone that the 
greater the volume of manufactured goods turned out 
the more secure is the position of the worker. The Chicago 
referee also decided that when a sufficient number of Union 
men cannot be obtained, non-Union men may be employed. 
On the very point that we have been discussing his decision 
is that ‘‘ Unions must also allow jobs occupying not more thn 
thirty minutes to be performed by a man of another tr: de 
when insistence on the principle of a man doing noth »g 
but the strict work of his own trade causes unnecess: ‘y 
waste of money.”’ We do not wonder that in the finan: al 
world the award is hailed with great satisfaction. 

The argument is clinched by a few concrete examp 
that are more eloquent than words. ‘“‘ Recently an orc: 
for no less than 150 railway bridges for foreign railw: 
has been placed with two Dutch firms,” in spite of the fi. 
that formerly this country was celebrated for that class 
work. ‘‘ Locomotive factories in Germany are very bu: y, 
and the directors of a British railway company in Sou h 
America recently placed a large order in Germany for loc \- 
motives.” These are only two of many illustrations give 1. 
It is no use for the workmen to cry out about lack f 
patriotism. Buyers will go to the cheapest market | 
what they want, and unless we can produce more chea} 
than our neighbours the chance. of rehabilitating Grcut 
Britain in her old position is a very faint one. 
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~ IR ALFRED MOND, Minister of Health; Sir 
( Robert Horne, Chancellor of the -Exchequer ; Dr. 
Macnamara, Minister for Labour; and Mr. Munro, 
\ Secretary of State for Scotland, form a committee 
to deal with unemployment. It is rather an 
extraordinary team; there is nobody in it representing 
agriculture, which could give more profitable work to 
the unemployed than any other industry, and a great 
deal of this work requiring no training at all. ‘Take 
drainage, for example; the necessity for it is univer- 
sally admitted, but it is being carried out in spots only 
and very languidly at that. Drainage is a very remunerative 
act of husbandry. There is the general improvement of 
land too, which means more intensive cultivation, and 
the employment of far more men than would be wanted for 
ordinary farm work. It is not a mere excuse for giving 
a dole, but remunerative labour, and very different from that 
of the classic example that comes to our mind. It is that 
of a very benevolent landowner who, in order to give the 
unemployed of his day something to do, paid them wages 
for excavating a lake. A huge mound of earth was raised 
in the process, but at the end trade had not revived and 
there were as many unemployed as ever, so the landlord 
was approached and he could think of nothing better 
than for each man to get a shovel and wheelbarrow and 
shift this mound to a different position. That sort of work 
must be impoverishing to the man who gives it and, of 
course, valueless to the nation; whereas if men were set 
to cultivate new ground, as they did with the allotments 
during the war, they would be in the way of increasing 
our food supply and contributing to the wealth of the 
nation. But if you take a Minister of Health, a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a Secretary for Scotland and a Minister 
for Labour, you cannot expect much result in regard to 
husbandry. In Scotland farms under the Scottish Board 
of Agriculture are going back to waste instead of more land 
being brought in. 


SIR HENRY REW has been dwelling ruefully on the 
alleged stagnancy of village life, which, he says, he 
has had facilities for diagnosing during the past two or 
three years. One rather doubts it. Two or three years 
is a very short period in the slow and quiet country, and 
these last two or three years have been anything but sombre 
to the agricultural labourer. He has had higher wages 
‘nan he ever had before and has spent more than an ordinary 
‘rare of his income in chops, steaks and good living which 
‘¢ did not previously enjoy. He has not hung about the 
‘itle inn, because the hours of business there have been 
“ty seriously curtailed, and he has a grievance which he 
ay be heard uttering wherever he inhabits. It is that 
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the beer sold under Government auspices was not worth 
drinking, while the price of it was beyond extortion. His 
primitive mind does not concern itself with the causes of the 
apparent extortion, and so he does not connect the price 
of his beer with the amount of duty paid. Since the day 
when Jack Cade led the peasantry in England the price of 
beer has been a cause of discontent, but never so much so 
as during the war and until the other day, when the war 
was declared to be officially ended. What you want for 
the countryside really is more land in the hands of the 
poor ; but that in itself would not revive the charms of the 
country unless it were accompanied by genuinely good 
instruction in the arts by which the peasants of Holland 
can supply Covent Garden with vegetables. ‘There is 
plenty of money to be made out of a more intelligent cul- 
tivation of the soil, and when that is brought about the 
peasant will never think of leaving the country, nor will 
he be dependent on any save his own class for the means 
of amusement 


[ T is a good omen that a Labour leader like Mr. Frank 

Hodges should begin to talk sense about the policy of 
Labour. Referring to the mining industry of South Wales, 
he says that the hard fact must be faced that ‘‘ coal must 
be sold at a price that will attract the buyers of the world.” 
We have no fault to find whatever with his suggestions 
as to the manner in which this facing must be done. No one 
wants to reduce the wages of the men if they will put 
their backs into production. In other words, the miner, 
to justify the retention of his high wages, must see that 
more coal per man is got out of the pit. If he supposes 
that he can slack as he has slacked in the past and still 
continue to receive the high wages he is getting, he is only 
courting disaster. ‘That is one side of it; the other is, 
in Mr. Hodges’ words, “‘ the managerial effecting internal 
economies in the mines.” Those who own the mines 
must see that this side of the matter receives its full share 
of attention. It is by heroic endeavour all round that 
the difficulties will be surmounted. It is, as Mr. Hodges 
says, a ruinous gospel—that of getting the maximum wages 
for the minimum of effort. Matters have come to a point 
when, unless these economic truths are sternly acted upon, 
there is nothing to look for except ruin. 


HELD. 
Three Hands there be of gramarie 
That hold, for good or ill— 
The Forest Hand, the Sea Hand, 
The Hand o’ the Hill. 


When the Forest sighs, and the jay replies, 
And a Star is in the fir— 

Freeze on the path, no tempt Their wrath 
Who are late astir ! 


When the Sea folk ride on a still grey tide, 
Young mariner, lout low ! 

Their harps of gold such magic’ hold 

As of long ago. 


When the corrie turns, and the rowan burns, 
And a mist comes up behind 

By the breath o’ their smoke shall the Hill folk 
Trap you, and bind. 


Two Folk there be of Faerie 
That hold for a year and a day— 
The Forest folk, the Sea folk— 
And their yoke is a hard yoke— 
But the Hill folk hold alway. 
MArRY-ADAIR MACDONALD. 
» 
VERY owner of a garden and every cultivator of land 
is well aware that a feature of the past dry summer 
has been an extraordinary multiplication of insect pests. 
They not only delight in the sunshine, but under its influence 
become more prolific, producing two or three broods instead 
of one. The insect against which the gardener and his 
womenkind have the greatest grievance is the wasp, yet 
his is not the original sin. The bird, and, unfortunately, 
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even the bird that we like best, commits the first offence. 
The little blue tit is, like Charlie Chaplin, everybody’s 
darling. He is also as bold and confiding. We have 
watched his operations from within a foot or two when the 
apples were ripening. Perhaps it would be as well to consult 
Professor Arthur Thomson about his psychology; but at 
a venture we calculate that his little brain recognises no 
more thievery in pecking at an apple than at the nuts and 
suet hung out for him in winter. He has a very little 
beak and makes a very little hole, but it is good enough 
for the wasp, who has no implement by which he can pierce 
the skin of asound apple. Once the little tit has got through, 
however, the wasps follow not in single spies but in batta- 
lions, and it is surprising how soon that apple, which was 
fresh and blooming when attacked by the tit (which has a 
sweet tooth and knows which fruit is the ripest) becomes 
emptied to a husk by the depredations of the wasps. 


A\S an aily the wasp has the codlin moth. Professor 

Lefroy says it has flourished exceedingly and been 
free from disease this year, with the result that it has been 
an exceedingly bad pest for the fruit-grower. It has not 
suffered as many animals have done from excessive thirst. 
Even the hedgehog has been driven by scarcity of water 
to jump into the lily pond and there be drowned. 
Pheasants and partridges, along with many shy and rare 
birds, have come to a vessel filled with water and placed 
in a little flower border before the study door of the present 
writer. ‘The extraordinary multiplication of that pest of pests, 
the house-fly, has been one result of the drought. He seems 
to germinate in a farmer’s manure heap, whence he makes a 
bee-line across a meadow and an orchard to afflict those 
who have no such abomination near their dwelling. ‘The 
farmer is one of the old-fashioned sort who has not yet 
become so learned in science as to believe in the mischief 
done by the house-fly. Farmers of this type seem to think 
that the world and all that therein is would come to an end 
if they did not have a heap of fresh manure from the stable 
and the cow-shed almost within an arm’s length of the 
dairy window. Professor Lefroy and many other pro- 
fessors would be aghast to witness such contiguity and still 
more surprised that the neighbouring children should be 
little images of health and happiness; but perhaps they 
have been inoculated from birth with the germs carried by 
these entirely useless creatures ! 


()CCASIONALLY there is something to be learned 
from an error in statement. For example, Lord 
Bledisloe intended to speak on Monday on “ Wheat as 
the Basis of Britain’s Food Supply in ‘Time of War,” but 
deeper consideration made him change his mind. If a 
war were to break out just now he would recommend that 
food during war-time should be potatoes supplemented 
by various kinds of pig-meat. Not altogether a happy idea, 
some would say, because as it happens this year the potato 
crop is much more adapted to the food of pigs than to the 
food of human beings, while the wheat ts a bumper crop. 


HE death of the Marquess of Milford Haven has 
followed quickly and sadly upon the great honour 
conferred on him two or three weeks ago. As Prince Louis 
of Battenberg he won the esteem and trust of the Navy, 
in which he worked his way up to the highest position 
without making use of the influence which his illustrious 
birth might have commanded. ‘The discipline and the 
efficiency of the Navy were vastly improved under his 
control, and it will never be forgotten that to him was due 
the initial action by which the Navy was already mobilised 
on the outbreak of war with Germany. He resigned his 
high command in deference to the unreasoning, but at 
the same time entirely naturzl, cry that arose about having 
those of foreign birth in positions of great responsibility. 
It is true he was naturalised at the early age of fourteen, 
and no native could have worked more loyally than he did 
for his adopted country. 


SCIENTIFIC men, especially the chemists, are not at 
present drawing a very cheerful picture of the future 
Sir William Pope says that when the Armistice 


of the race. 
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was signed the Allies had enough mustard gas to “ have 
enveloped the Germans knee deep, and had discovered a 
new vapour against which respirators would ke of no avail, 
so strong that it would stop a man if it were present in the 
atmosphere in the proportion of one part in five milliors.” 
The President of the British Association puts it on record 
that the Germans used no fewer than eighteen different 
forms of poison—gases, liquids and solids—during the 
war. The world is comforted by being told to refi ct 
that this is nothing compared with what might have becn. 
When next war breaks out science will be able to devastite 
whole continents instead of cities, and no one will be szfe 
even in the sea or the upper air. The question arises as 
to whether this should be stopped by universal conser or 
not. There are two sides to the question : death by some 
gas-poisons does not appear to be so cruel as dezth by a 
bullet, and that in its turn involves less torture than death 
by the innumerable wounds given and received in primitive 
fighting. You cannot count pain in terms of the killed. 
A thousand men may be put to death as wasps are by 
cyanide of potassium. The little creatures are not alarmed 
except at the first. They curl up and go to sleep quite 
unaware that this is not sleep but death ; but let a thought- 
less infant be allowed (as infants will do before they really 
know what it means) to tear off the legs and wings of a fly 
and the little insect will probably suffer more than a thousznd 
wasps poisoned by cyanide of potassium. The moral 
we mean to draw is that cruelty is not so much a matter 
of dying in mass es of dying gradually by torture 


THE 
A track from Craigencallie runs—no easy one to see— 
Round the shoulder of Cairngarroch by the Black Water of Pee. 
It is little more than sheep-path, and the going’s not the best : 
But at last Loch Dee’s below you, spreading silver to the west : 
And northward over Cooran Lane the clouds roll dark and low 
Where we passed with Patrick Heron * in our boyhood long ago. 


FIND. 


A shepherd treads it now and then, or fishermen abuse 
Its varied traps to take their feet—the flies they do not use— 
But river-beds are deeper worn, a million sunsets dead, 
Since one man looked—perhaps his last—to see the west grow red. 
And as I lift it from the turf, so snugly overgrown, 
I wonder what befell the man who dropped his axe of stone. 
* «<The Raiders.” ‘S. R. Creckett. 
Bryce McMaster. 


“THE plan of Sir Joseph Carruthers, at one time Premier 

of New South Wales, for settling within the next 
twenty or twenty-five years a million farmers on 2 millon 
Australian farms is part of a bold but necessary policy. 
That Australia is too thinly settled is not only a cavse of 
reproach, but an international danger. Japan is at present 
our very good friend end ally, and we hope the time will 
never come when she will be zn enemy, but were thzt to 
happen, it would be only humen for Japanese eyes to ! ok 
longingly at Australia. In one respect at leest Japan i: in 
the position that Germany was in before the war. She | 2s 
a large population for which there is no outlet except by €: 11- 
gration—a small courtry with forty million inhebite: is. 
Australia is a large country with endless possibilities, «xd 
she has a population of only five millions. From the pc nt 
of view of prosperity and the assurance of continued pc ce 
it would be a great advantage to have the wide lands of 
Australia far more adequately populated. 


[ T would, in the first place, mean a corresponding incre’ s¢ 

of-strength for the Empire, and, in the second, it world 
enormously increase the food supply of the world, wh ch 
threatens to become short unless means of expansion «re 
adopted. The United States no longer requires the exp: rt 
trade in food that she used to have. There the population 
is increasing at a very great rate, and at the same time ihe 
standard of living is improving, so that America is much 
more a consuming country than it used to be. An Australia 
fully developed would step into the shoes of the United 
States and, no doubt, attain to a position of great wealth 
in the course of two or three generations. New Zealand 
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has attained that already, but, of course, the climate of 


New Zealand has been in its favour. On the other hand, 
science has been rapidly advancing and would greatly aid 
Australia to increase production. ‘The plan of Sir Joseph 
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Carruthers deserves hearty and practical support. ‘The 
mere preparation for such a scheme would give work to 
all the idle hands now in Australia and to a considerable 
number of the unemployed in this country as well. 





A DRAMATIC RACE FOR THE ST. LEGER 


SOME NOTES ON THE YEARLING SALES 
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IN A TWINKLING POLEMARCH CAME BURSTING THROUGH NEXT TO THE RAILS— 


HAT has come over the favourites in recent years 

for classic races? Are we so very hopeless in our 

calculations and judgments that we are unable to 

get anywhere near finding the winners? Have 

trainers lost their understanding of the thorough- 

bred ? Is the thoroughbred less to be relied on than in former 
times ? Or is it that jockeys throw races away through over- 
anxiety and zeal to win? These questions are asked as being 
entirely pertinent after the St. Leger failure last week of Craig 
an Eran at 4 to 1 on. Take racing since it has been resumed 
on a general scale after the war. In 1919 The Panther proved a 
horrible failure for the Derby, though a very _ short-priced 
favourite. And for the St. Leger in the same year Buchan 
could not even gain a place behind Keysoe, though at odds on. 
Then in 1920 Tetratema was a fiasco for the Derby and Spion 
Kop created consternation by his shockingly bad display in the 
race for the St. T.eger. We began this vear badly when 
Humorist 
could not 
justify his 
favouritism 
for the Two 
Thousand 
Guineas, and 
Leighton, of 
course, never 
looked like 
gettinga place 
in the Derby 
when once the 
last half mile 
of the journey 
had been 
entered upon. 
\nd so we 
come to last 
Wen. 
dramatic St. 
Leger with 
its truly 
imazing 
results. Craig 
m Eran at 
to I on 


1owhere; W. A. Rouch. 


—AND WAS AN 





Polemarch, the winner, at 50 tor agairst! Readers of these 
notes who did not happen to be present can have no idea of the 
shock this result brought about. It was so entirely unlooked for 
Craig an Eran had won the Two Thousand Guineas and he had 
lost the Derby by a neck to the defunct Humorist. Many were 
of opinion that Humorist had been Inckv to beat him. Then 
death claimed the Derby winner and Craig an Eran went on to 
win at Ascot and at Sandown Park the Eclipse Stakes. 

His trainer was weil satisfied with his condition on St. Leger 
day. So also was his jockey, Frank Bullock, who rode him at 
exercise on the morning of the race. Where was there anv 
danger to him? He had beaten Westward Ho in the lerby 
and yet Lord Glanely thought well of his horse because he had 
steadily improved, and some evidence of the fact had been forth 
coming at York. There was Thunderer who had not previously 
been seen on a racecourse this year. It was argued that his owner 
and trainer would not bring him into the ‘field unless they 
considered he 
had a_ fair 
chance, and 
the former 
went so far as 
todeclare that 
Ol the big horse 
3} ae ¢ | would be first 

aie 7 
4 2 or second. 
Lord Carnar- 
von seriously 
fancied 
Franklin, ‘‘a 
much im- 
proved 
horse,” he 
declared, and 
he made an 
atcempt to get 
the services 
of Donoghue, 
but the lead- 
ing jockey was 
claimed for 
Thunderer. 
What else was 
there ? Pole- 
Copyright. march had 














ASSURED WINNER! 
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just been beaten at York in an endeavour to concede 7]b. to the 
very moderate Napolyon. You simply could not take his candi- 
dature seriously. Foundation, Tremola and Roman Fiddle were 
out of their class. Thus did the least enthusiastic revert to 
Craig an Eran, and with bookmakers and backers being singu- 
larly unanimous on the point, the odds rapidly extended or, 
shall I say, contracted to 4 to 1 on. 

Even at 4 to 1 on the bookmakers did not want to trade 
any more, and, indeed, the market froze up. Westward Ho and 
Franklin each had a following, but Thunderer drifted and I 
never heard the name of Polemarch mentioned—at least, until 
the last few seconds of this dramatic race. For the most of 
the way he had been nearer last than first, and as I noted the 
fact I felt no surprise. It was merely no more than I had 
expected. I turned to what was going on at the other end of 
the strung-out field, and by this time they had left the Rifle 
Butts and were making for the last sweeping turn to the straight 
forhome. The Irish horse, Tremola, was leading from Thunderer, 
and not far away were Franklin and Westward Ho, with the 
favourite slightly improving his position. Then as they got 
fairly in the line for home I realised with a start that Craig an 
Eran might not win after all. Bullock was showing signs of 
uneasiness on him. He was not coming through his field like 
a piece of well greased machinery. The others were sticking on, 
and in particular I noticed the red jacket of Franklin’s jockey 
and the black sombre colours, relieved only by a red, white and 
blue sash, of Lord Glanely’s jacket, carried by Westward Ho. 

On they came, and Bullock simultaneously made his effort 
on Craig an Eran, but it was short lived. The great favourite 
was beaten and a cry went up as if 
from a multitude in agony. What a 
dramatic awakening that moment was! 
So it was we turned to watch the out- 
come of the duel between Franklin and 
Westward Ho. The former edged awav 
from the rails towards the challenger in 
the middle of the course and just as he 
had got him beaten the thing happened. 
Polemarch came bursting through next 
to the rails and in a twinkling he 
had tackled and passed Franklin and 
was an assured winner. A few more 
strides and the St. Leger had _ been 
won for Lord Londonderry, to the 
astonishment as well as the tremendous 
satisfaction of that owner. Here was 
a horse that Craig an Eran had beaten 
a furlong for the Two Thousand Guineas, 
that had consistently failed until he 
came to win two simple races, one at 
Liverpool and the other at Stockton. 
His failure at York did not apparently 
put him “on the map,” and_ the 
50 to r which was his starting price 
last week just about reflected his 
chance. 

You cannot 
things should be. 
due to the ‘element of flesh and blood 
which at times cannot be controlled 
by man. Craig an Eran. for instance. 
was said by his jockey after the race to 
have utterly failed to give him an idea 
that he would beat the others at any part 
of the race. Clearly, therefore. he could 
not have been himself, and yet no 
weakness had betrayed itself up to the time of the race. All his 
trainer could suggest was that the horse had suddenly developed 
some loss of action as the result of his long period of training and 
racing on hard ground through the protracted drought. He 
was eased in his work immediately after the Eclipse Stakes, 
through getting slightly jarred in that race. On the other hand, 
Polemarch has been hard at it allthe year. LLemonora succumbed 
to it, or. fit and well, I think he would have won the St. Leger, 
while his owner's filly, Love in Idleness, would, I feel sure, 
certainly have won had she been entered for the race. Looking 
at last week’s result as it stands, and knowing how superior 
Craig an Eran was to those he was asked to account for, one is 
ready enough to offer sympathy to a thoroughly good sportsman 
in every sense of the word in Lord Astor. This was the second 
big blow in three years. Buchan administered the first. May 
the third time pay for all! 

A filly has won the Champagne Stakes—Golden Corn, the 
magnificent daughter of Golden Sun and owned by the young 
American sportsman, Mr. Marshall Field. The last filly to 
win the race was Lesbia, fourteen years ago, and prior to that, 
in 1903, Pretty Polly was returned the winner. La Fléche 
won in her day, and the assumption is that a filly which can 
beat the best of the colts for this race must really be very good 
indeed. I am sure Golden Corn is all that, and if only she 
develops stamina with age we may never see her beaten. Mr. 
Jack Joel did not, after all. run his presumed best two year old, 
Laughter, a daughter of Pommern and Jest. Her absence at 
once sapped the race of much interest. Evidently she is a 
delicate sort, as this is the second time she has gone amiss when 
sent away from home torace. The other occasion was Goodwood, 


explain why _ these 
It is, I suppose 


W. A. Rouch. 
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where she could not compete for the Prince of Wales’ Stakes. 
Golden Corn really did something this time. She beat such dis- 
tinguished performers as Lembach, Polyhistor, Stupidity and 
Stingo. 

The yearling sales were, of course, of absorbing interest 
to a great many, apart altogether from the general body of 
breeders. In Country Lire of a fortnight ago I expressed the 
view that the Sledmere contingent would make big prices and 
that the fillies were better than the colts. It is some satisfaction 
to be proved correct by results, for, bearing in mind the doings 
of Sledmere-bred colts in the past, it required some little courage 
to pass an opinion which was so soon to be tested. The whole 
of the sixteen Sledmere yearlings made a total of 38,450 guineas 
or an average of 2,403 guineas. The seven colts averaged 
1,2783 guineas and the nine fillies 3,277} guineas. This will 
show you what the expert buyers and their advisers thought 
of the fillies as compared with the colts. Now that the sale is 
over I can write, perhaps. more plainly that the colts did not 
compare with the fillies. Time will tell whether the latter have 
been made too much of. For instance, the striking chestnut 
colt by Gay Crusader from Will Return really failed to please 
buyers being afraid of his flashiness and ‘“ soft’? look. Alec 
Taylor, however, got Mr. Joseph Watson to buy him, and he made 
no mistake when he advised that owner two years ago to buy 
Love in Idleness, Blue Lady and Lemonora. 

Top price of 7,700 guineas was paid for the filly by Tracery 
from Blue Tit, the dam of Westward Ho and Blue Dun. | 
had described this one as “‘ really a very beautiful filly,” and 
in giving 5,200 guineas for the daughter of Tracery and Honora 
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LORD LONDONDERRY’S FIFTY TO ONE WINNER OF THIS YEAR’S ST. LEGER. 


the buyer certainly agreed with my pre-sale description ‘“ tha: 
there is no more blood-like yearling in the whole contingent 
I was so very glad, too, that the Charles 0’ Malley—Boyne Bh 
filly made 2,200 guineas. I had taken a great fancy to hi 
when at Sledmere and later I was mildly astonished when 
well known critic placed her at the bottom of his list. In buyin 
the Blue Tit filly the Hon. George Lambton was acting for th 
Aga Khan, who is the spiritual and nominal ruling head of 
tremendous Mohammedan following in Western India, Pers 
and East Africa round about Zanzibar. He is establishing bot 
a breeding and racing stud in England, and his horses in trainii 
are to be in the care of Mr. R. C. Dawson, who for many yea 
has trained for Lord Carnarvon. 

Of three yearlings which immensely appealed to me durin 
the sales two were by Sunstar and the other by Diadumen¢ 
from Fortuna, the dam of Craigangower, a young colt that mad 
a big impression by his style of winning the Tattersall Sal 
Stakes in course of the meeting. The best of the Sunstars ma 
have been the filly bred by Mr. Ernest Bellaney from his mat 
Teal, the dam of Paradise Dick. She made 5,200 guinea: 
the buyer being the King’s trainer, Mr. Richard Marsh, © 
behalf of Lord Lascelles. The other was a perfectly charmin 
colt named Rosewing, bred by Mr. Peter Fitzgerald in lrelan‘| 
from the mare Desmond's Rose. She sold for 3,600 guineas to 
Mr. Cecil Boyd Rochfort, who was probably acting for Mi 
Marshall Field, the fortunate owner of that grand filly Golden 
Corn, winner of the Champagne Stakes. The Diadumenos 
filly cost Lady Torrington 3,400 guineas, and very well satisfied 
is she with her purchase, as she was prepared to go to 
4,000 guineas. This one is most assuredly bred to race, and she 
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looks a perfect lady in every respect. Mr. Lambton gave 
9,000 guineas for Lord D’Abernon’s two fillies by Flying Orb, 
one being from the dam of Diadem, and in this case, too, he 
was acting for the Aga Khan, who is obviously determined to 
start on the highest and best lines. 

Altogether as a matter of recording history I should like 
to add that the week's sales of 254 lots yielded 169,270 guineas, 
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giving an average of 666 guineas. Compare those figures with 
the 1920 sales when prices were extraordinarily inflated. [.ots 
to the number of 271 made the huge total of 274,505 guineas and 
vielded an average of 1,013 guineas. The decrease is, of course, 
most pronounced, but it was expected, and in the circumstances 
I think Messrs. Tattersall will agree that the results were satis- 
factory from every point of view. PHILIPPOs. 





HOW TO MAKE A TROUT STREAM.—III 


By Horace G. 


DID not go into much detail in the last chapter about 

the working of the net for pike because space is short and 

common-sense is a good guide in the operation. It is 

not a subtle business at all. [I am going to assume 

now that you have the pike tolerably netted out, that 
vou have allowed the weeds a little while to grow again, and 
that your stream is now fairly ready to receive trout. What 
shall we put in? Of what species, of what size and at what 
time of year ? 

I take it that there is no doubt to-day about the answer 
to the first. The good old British brown trout is the best. 
A few years ago we might have given attention to the rainbow 
trout; before that again, perhaps, to the Fontinalis, which 
really is a char rather than a trout proper; but the rainbow 
iave shown a disposition to disappear, to die, to be a failure 
iter a few seasons of good rising. The brown trout, our old 
riend, is the best still. If it be a pond you are stocking, you 
nay give a thought to Loch Levens, which, after all, are but 
a local variety of the brown trout of the streams; but for rivers 
it is safest to get riverine fish, fish whose ancestors have lived 
in currents like that into which you propose to put them. 

Questions two and three are rather entangled together. 
There is a general rule to be borne in mind, that it is better, 
other considerations apart, to move fish about in cold weather 
rather than in hot. But the other considerations are many. 
if your river, to start with, has been badly infested with pike, 
vou will not be so ingenuous as to suppose that the netting, as 
described, will have cleared the last pike out of it. Further 
warfare, both by wire noose and by shooting, must be waged 
on them. There are sure to be some left, both in the main 
stream and in its carriers. The larger the fish you turn in the 
less likely are the pike to eat them. That is one of the con- 
siderations. Then you have to ask yourself whether you are 
in a great hurry to begin to catch the trout, because, obviously, 
the larger you turn them in the sooner will they attain the 
minimum size at which you will think it right to catch and 
keep them. That minimum will depend somewhat on the size 
of your water and the food supply it contains and the number 
of fish in it. Asa rule, the bigger the water and the fewer the 
fish, the larger those fish will grow. Their size depends on 
the food supply, and the supply that is sufficient for a large 
number of small fish will not be enough for nearly so many 
big fish. By way of indication, it may be noted that the limit 
on the old Houghton Club’s water, at Stockbridge, is a pound 
and a half. Higher up the Test, where the water is smaller 
and the fish are smaller likewise, it is a pound. On the Kennet 
about Ramsbury, which is high up the river, the latter limit 
is again the minimum, But these are the most famous trout 
rivers in England, probably, since the virtual ruin of a large 
part of the Itchen by road tarring, and you are likely to be 
content with shorter measure. 

Apart from the problem that the pike sets you, the balance 
of pros and cons hangs somewhat thus: The bigger the fish 
you put in the sooner may you begin your sport, but the more 
it will cost you. The most economical way of stocking is with 
eyed ova or with fry. I say eyed ova, because all the cognoscenti 
say that it is not much use trying experiments with the ova 
before the eye is developed. If, then, you decide to put in 
ova or fry, your date is more or less determined for you. You 
will put them in so long after the fish have spawned—which 
may be in any early winter month—as to allow the development 
of ova or fry respectively to the right stage for importation. 
Mr. Valentine Corrie, than whom no one knows better what he 
is saying, tells us that the right time to import fry is shortly 
before the end of the alevin stage. Young trout come out of 
the egg with an umbilical sac appended to them, on which they 
partly, at least, live while learning, by practice, how to feed 
themselves in the water, and while this sac, or any portion of it, 
remains they are called alevins. They appear to do better, 
on removal to a new water, if some of this sac is still with them 
than if they have already become feeders through the mouth 
only. Mr. Corrie names twenty thousand as about the number of 
fry which should be stocked into a mile of water; but obviously 
the proportion must depend on the volume of the stream. He 
is thinking, probably, of the Itchen above Winchester, at 
Itchen Abbas, where he used to have a hatchery. Again, 
this may give you an indication of the numbers to be turned 
ito your stream if you will make rough calculation of its 
relative size, 
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If, on the other hand, you decide on putting in larger fish, 
your choice will probably lie between yearlings and two year olds. 
You may put them in larger if you wish to begin catching them 
at once. As for the choice between yearlings and two year olds 
there is not much to be said which is not quite obvious, namely, 
that the larger you put them in the more they will cost you, 
but the sooner you may begin your angling and the less likely 
are the pike to get them. Yearlings have, perhaps, a better 
chance of acclimatising themselves to the strange water and so of 
establishing a stronger stock. If you can get them from a 
hatchery close by there is no reason why you should not turn 
them in at one time as well as another. The longer the journey 
they have to make the more the importance of the season and the 
temperature. It is a risk to have them travelling far in the hot 
weather. Of course, you will not be moving them right in the 
spawning time, when it specially behoves everyone that has 
to do with trout to leave them at peace for their domestic affairs, 
but, apart from that, you can turn them in at any moment, and 
within three or four days you may find them well established 
in their stations in the river and ready to take your fly, if you 
have skill enough to offer that fictitious insect to them in an 
attractive manner. You need not fondly delude vourself with 
the idea that they are extraordinarily easy to catch when they 
have thus lately been put in. Of course, they are not nearly 
as ‘‘ gut-shyv”’ as trout over which many of your fraudulent 
‘* flies’ have floated, but they are clever enough, very wary of 
your approach, and just as difficult to catch as any wild fish 
at the beginning of a season. If they are at all more easy to rise 
they are certainly not more easy to land, because they do not 
take the fly so cleverly, not being practised in the fly-catching 
art in their hatchery, and their mouths are rather softer—or 
seem to be so—and the hook does not have such a firm hold 
as with the wild fish. 

The hatchery folk will tell you, as a rule, that you ought 
not to put in fish before September because of the heat during 
travel, but, for my own part, I think you would do much better 
to wait till March before you do the importation. If you put 
them in in the autumn it means that you are introducing fish 
which have been accustomed to having the food almost put 
down their mouths and have had no experience of foraging for 
themselves in a strange water and hungry conditions at the 
moment when the water is least stocked with food. You may 
say that they will not want much just then, because spawning 
is just about to commence, when the fish do not eat much. 
But to that may be replied that they require a great deal so soon 
as spawning is over to make up their lost condition, and how 
is a hatchery fed trout to find this food, probably in competition 
with wild natives, in these unfamiliar waters? This isa very 
obvious argument, and all experience supports it. I know that 
in one great trout river very familiar to me it used to ke the 
custom to stock it with nursery fish in the autumn. The result 
was that when we came to catch these fish in late April, say, they 
were poor creatures, after a hungry winter, and were much gone 
back from their autumnal condition, so that autumnal stocking 
was abandoned. The fish were kept in the nursery till early spring, 
then turned out and were in splendid condition when the angling 
timecame. Itis hardly necessary to give you the hint not to turn 
in all the fish at one place; put in some here and some there 
all along the stream. I should be especially inclined to put them 
into the shallow places. They will readily find out the deep for 
themselves. If you turn them into the deeps there is a chance 
that they may prefer to stay there rather than distribute them- 
selves as you would have them do. 

If it is alevins that you are putting in, and, equally, if it is 
eycd ova, you should put them on the shallow gravels, and they 
should be protected by a ring fence of fine wire-netting. This 
needs not be an elaborate afiair at all. A few stakes driven in ina 
roughly circular order and the netting stretched round them are 
all that is required, and will protect the ova from rats, dabchicks 
and the like marauders. If you do not find these gravel patches 
in suitable shallows vou can make so-called ‘ artificial redds ’ 
by the simple means of throwing down a cartload or so of gravel 
in the shallow places here and there and raking it tolerably 
smooth. Do not be frightened by such strange technical terms 
as ‘‘ artificial redds”’ and the like. The stocking is not really 
at all a work of mystery, but very simple. It needs only some 
application of that rare quality ironically termed common-sense 
and an understanding of the general conditions of trout life. 
Nor should its results be problematical. They should be certain, 
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By D. SeETH-SMITH. 


HE successful nesting of the Sacred Ibis in the Zoo- 

logical Gardens this summer was an event of con- 

siderable interest, for a like occurrence has not taken 

place since 1877, when a single young bird was hatched 

and reared. ‘This Ibis (Ibis zthiopica) was the most 
sacred of birds to the Ancient Egyptians, being regarded by 
them as representing the moon-deity, Thoth, but it seems to have 
long since ceased to visit Egypt except as an occasional straggler. 
Southward, however, it occurs in suitable localities right down 
to the Cape. It is about the size of a domestic fowl, the plumage 
of the body being white with the quills black and a large tuft 
of black feathers glossed with green and bronze reflections 
growing from the lower back. In the breeding season feathers 
of a yellow tint depend from the flanks of the male. The head 
and neck are devoid of feathers, the skin being black like the 
long curved beak and the feet. The immature bird has the 
head and neck feathered. In 1877 a pair of Sacred Ibises kept 
in the Zoological Gardens mated, built a nest and the female 
laid two eggs of a dingy whitish colour splashed and speckled 
with reddish brown; one young bird was hatched and reared 





THE MALE. 


and formed the subject of a coloured plate and an article in the 
Ibis for 1878. 

The stock of Sacred Ibises in the Zoological Gardens at 
the beginning of the present summer consisted of two old males, 
which had lived there for several years, and three younger birds 
received about a year ago, all being from South Africa. The 
two older birds selected mates from the newer arrivals, but of 
the two chosen wives only one was quite mature, as was shown 
by the complete absence of feathers on the head and neck, the 
other still retaining a few of these, and although both pairs 
built nests, eggs were laid in one only. 

The nesting site chosen was a flat-topped willow tree, and 
on this the two nests were built not more than 2ft. or 3ft. from 
one another and composed of straw, leaves, sticks, or any such 
rubbish that could be found. 

Being placed some 8ft. or 1oft. from the ground it was not 
possible, except at the risk-of greatly disturbing the birds, to 
see the eggs, but apparently two only were laid in the nest first 
completed. The birds took turns in incubating, and about three 
weeks after incubation appeared to commence it became apparent 
that young were being fed. The parent birds still sat very 


closely, but, by carefully watching, one occasionally saw a sma‘] 
blackish head, attached to which was a short straight bill of a 
whitish colour, appear from beneath her plumage. 





GETTING BIG. 





ABOUT THREE WEEKS OLD. 
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When the young birds were a week or ten days old and the 
weather very hot, the guarding parent did not sit down so closely, 
and one observed two small heads and part of two little bodies 
projecting from beneath her chest, and it was noticed that the 
parent always contrived to shelter the chicks from the hot rays 
of the sun. The young are fed by the parents in the same 
manner as young pigeons are fed, the parent taking the bill of 
the young bird into its own and regurgitating half-digested 
food from its crop. 

The accompanying photographs were taken when the young 
birds were about three weeks old, their heads and necks being 
covered with short black down, except for a patch of white on 
the crown and a narrow streak in front of the eye. ‘The body and 


THEIR YOUNG. 


lower fore-neck were covered with white down and the wing- 
feathers just showing, the coverts being white and the primaries 
black ; the bill, at this age straight and pointed, was whitish, 
as were the legs and feet. 

In the wild state the Sacred Ibis breeds both in trees and 
on rocks, the latter situation being adopted on the guano islands, 
off South Africa. Here they breed in colonies together with 
penguins and cormorants, the young of which they are said 
to destroy and devour. ‘The natural food of these birds 
consists of molluscs, worms, insects, and probably small 
reptiles, batrachians, mice and so forth. In captivity meat, 
fish, eggs and even bread and rice are freely eaten. ‘They 
are hardy and long-lived. : 





INVERQUHARITY 


Aside the Quharity burn 

I ken na what I’m seein’ 
Wi’ the licht near deein’ 

An’ the lang year at the turn, 
But the dog that gangs wi’ me 
Creeps whingin’* at ma knee, 

And we baith haud thegither 

Like a lad an’ his brither 
By the water o’ Quharity. 


Alang the Quharity glen 
I mind on warlocks’ faces 
I’ the still, mirk places 
Whaur the trees hae airms like men; 
And I ken the beast can see 
Yon een that’s watchin’ me 
Whaur the arn-boughs darken 
And I’m owre fear’d tae harken 
I’ the glen o’ Quharity. 


By Quharity Castle wa’s 

The toor is like a prison, 
Or a deid man risen 

Amang the birken shaws ; 


** Whining. 


An’ the sweit upon my bree 
Is drappin’ cauld frae me 
Till the ill spell’s broken 
By the Haly Word spoken 
At the wa’s o’ Quharity. 


Alang the valley o’ deith 
There’ll be mony a warlock wait’n 
Wi’ the thrangin’ hosts o’ Sat’n 
Till I tak’ ma hin-maist breith, 
An’ I’m fear’d there winna be 
The dog tae gang wi’ me, 
An’ I doot the way is wearier 
And the movin’ shadows eerier 


Than the jaws o’ Quharity. 


But I'll whisper the Haly Name 
For thae list’nin’ lugs tae hear me, 
An’ the herds o’ hell ’l! fear me 
And get them tae their hame; 
For the wild, dark wings’ll flee 
Frae their bield in branch an’ tree——— 
Nae mair the black airms thrawin’ ! 
Nae mair the ill sough blawin’ ! 
For ma day o’ days is dawin’ 
Owre the Castle o’ Quharity ! 
VIOLET JACOB 
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THE RARITY OF PHOTOGRAPHERS 


By Warp Murr. 


HE London Salon of Photography, now open at the 
gallery of the Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
at 5A, Pall Mall East, is probably the finest international 
exhibition of camera pictures ever collected under a 
single roof. Perhaps only the expert can realise quite 
how good it is—for the difference between the absolutely first- 
class and the ordinary high average, in pictorial photography, 
is a little difficult, nowadays, to explain in so many words, 
and it is not always immediately obvious to the layman. It 
has almost or quite ceased to be a mere matter of technical 
quality. ‘The technique of the positive made from a well graded 


negative may appear to vary according to whether it is in the 


‘G. F. Prior. “BY ST. PAUL'S, 


bromide, platinum or carbon process, or what not : each proce 


has its characteristics; but really there is nothing much 
choose between one bromide and another, one platinum : 
another in this era of specialistic perfection. 
may sell us better and better materials to work with—but 


Our manufactw) ers 


improvement observable at the Photographic Salon is less i 


the materials than in their use. Beauty of texture and im 
are taken for granted. What counts is beauty of subject. 
this means that the camera, plate, printing paper are all serva 
of the photographer’s vision. We go to the Photograp 
Salon to find out less how photography is advancing than h 
photographers are advancing. 
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J. M. Whitehead. ‘A DREAM OF THE RAPLOCH.” Copyright 
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A realisation of this at once gives us a clue to one of the 
several falsities in any analogy drawn between photography 
and painting. A young painter progresses by gaining a more 
and more masterly control of his medium : no doubt his powers 
of ‘‘ seeing’ progress also, but this must be—as far as his 
critics are concerned—relative to his skill, with pigments and 
brushes, in delineating what he sees. Any amount of vision 
and im2gination will be of small value to him if he is unable, 
simply, to paimt. And painting takes years to learn. But 
photography, as a process, can be learnt quickly, and by anyone 
who chooses to put his mind to it. The thing that cannot be 


Alex. Keighley. 


‘AN OLD CHATEAU.” 
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learnt quickly—maybe cannot be learnt at all—is what to photo- 
graph. Some time ago I ventured in these pages to sum up 
the whole argument thus: ‘‘ Photography deals with facis, 
Point your camera at a beautiful fact and you get a beautiiul 
photograph.” This is somewhat rough and ready, like ll 
very compressed definitions, but I will venture the claim tat 
the Salon at 5A, Pall Mall East demonstrates its broad soundne: 

and, should this be granted, it simultaneously demonstra’ es 
the gulf which separates painting and the products of the came... 
The former’s chief artistic interest lies in treatment, the latte: 's 
in subject: and of course choice of subject (which invol\ es 
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problems of composition, lighting, etc.) is so purely personal 
an affair that the old tag about art being nature seen through a 
temperament becomes if anything rather truer of photography 
than of painting. 

Yet it is a curious fact that plenty of artistic people— 
people whose homes are full of works of art and who possess 
admirable judgment and taste—cannot or will not,.when they 
are photographing, “ point their cameras at beautiful facts.” 
Their temperaments mysteriously cease to operate when they 
go out snapshotting, and their only results are registrations of 
banal family groups, pet dogs, or travel souvenirs which might 
be replaced by something better bought in the nearest picture- 
postcard shop. This .is presumably because the idea of the 
unction of ama’eur photography has become stereotyped in 
heir minds. The camera, to them, is a toy. A very pleasant 
oy, to be sure, it may be: an important toy likewise, if the 
paradox be permitted. But a visit to the Photographic Salon 

-which no ama‘eur, of whatever stage, should miss—opens 
on2’s eyes to a conception of the camera as an instrument with 
more than toy-like potentialities. Nevertheless the reasons why 
he exhibits here are remarkable are not because the exhibitors 
iave used less toy-like cameras than those of the average snap- 
hotter, nor even because they are cleverer with developers and 
‘nlarging apparatus than is, or might be, the average snap- 
iotter. The average snapshotter can easily learn to focus 
id expose correctly, and, if he wishes, he can send his films 
‘ plates to a professional to develop and print. Nobody would 
> any the wiser if he ordered the professional to make enlarge- 
ents of his best work and submitted these, as his own, to the 
alon Selection Committee. Professional enlarging has reached 
ich a standard of excellence that the results, even were the 
riginals taken by-a complete ignoramus, miglit be photographic- 
lly irreproachable. But photographic irreproachability would 
ave precious little weight with a selection committee confronted 
»y a couple of thousand entries all more or less photographically 
rreproachable. It counts, obviously ; but equally obviously 
.t is assumed as a sine qua non of acceptance. Some two hundred 
and fifty persons, from all over the world, are exhibiting at the 
salon, and, with the possible exception of a gentleman who 
sends specimens of photographic sculpture (a new invention 
with rather startling possibilities), not one, it is safe to surmise, 
finds a place on his technical merits alone. The exhibits are 
works of be-uty. or nothing. 

At the Priva‘e View last Friday a bewildered lady was 
overheard to ask, ‘‘ Why can I never get results like these?” 
The answer was not, “‘ Because you are an inartistic person,” 
nor even, “‘ Because you are a photographic bungler.” As 
has been hinted, even candour of this type would not necessarily 
cover the ground. In this particular instance it would have 
been ludicrously inapplicable. The lady in question happens 
to be a distinguished sculptor and her knowledge of art is wide ; 
further, it is absurd to suppose that her method of pressing the 
button is irretrievably worse than anybody else’s. As a fact 
her snapshots are extremely pleasant ones. But they do not 
resemble the Salon exhibits, as her query confessed. Nine 
snapshotters out of ten will immediately recognise this of their 
own results as soon as they begin to make the round of the 
gallery. Well, why should not we all take photographs as 
beautiful as the Salon photographs? 

Some of us conceivably do not wish to : we aim at souvenir 
photography and nothing beyond. But many of us would 
decidedly wish to, if we could. Is there anything preventing 
it? Nothing—at least nothing in the sense that a lack of 
leisure and opportunity prevents us from learning to use pencil 
and brush. The camera is learnt in a week, and the chemistry 
of photography can be left to the professional who does our 
developing and printing (though this is not advisable). Mani- 
festly a sprinkling of the pictures at the Salon have gone through 
elaborate modifications in printing, but quite a large number— 
a larger number than ever before—are straight enlargements 
from straight. exposures. Nor are these the least striking or 
original. Only the adjective superb can adequately describe 
Mr. Walter Thomas’ portrait of the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, reproduced in another part of this week’s issue of 
CouNnTRY .LiFE—a portrait notably devoid of trickery. And 
if it be said that this and some of the other impressive portraits 
in the show could hardly have been achieved by the amateur 
because he is not blessed with a studio and artificial illuminants, 
the reply is that some of the finest of the portraits have been 
achieved by amateurs by the use of that inexpensive illuminant, 
the sun, and that universal studio, the open air. Moreover, 
a large proportion of the pictures are landscapes and the like, 
which could be, and perhaps were, taken without any special 
2>paratus- whatever. The little pocketable camera which 
every tourist carries nowadays could have taken them. The 
~amera is not the secret, but the camera’s manipulator. His 
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notion of what is interesting, beautiful, worthy of photographing, 
is what will emerge in his results, once he has passed the stage 
of sheer blundering. Governing the impulses of that notion 
must come the knowledge of what is photographable—for 
photography has its limitations. Herein there are pitfalls 
where the beginner may stumble. However, the Salon proves 
that photography’s range is enormous : if there are a few things 
it cannot do, there are countless things it can do, and do trium- 
phantly. Only—its triumphs are those of the photographer, 
not of the photography. The world is full of individuals who 
can practise photography, but it would seem that there exist 
relatively few photographers. The Salon brings to light some 
of those photographers. We go to the Salon to make their 
acquaintance: we should not go to make the acquaintance 
of photography, which we know already. It would appea> 
that some explanation of this sort might meet the complaint 
of the lady above mentioned. She uses photography, perhaps 
uses it with pleasure to herself and others, but is not, in her 
outlook on nature, a photographer. Just how to become a 
photographer is as hard to expound as how to become a poet ; 
but that there are photographers in our midst, as there are 
poets, may be decided very easily by a call at 5a, Pall Mall East. 


WOODCRAFT 


AM accustomed to reckon myself an educated person 
when well under the cover of London fog. I have had as 
much to do with books and paper and ink as most men. 
But here in the Weald a half-hour's talk with Tim and George 
sends me away with a humiliated sense of my stupendous 

ignorance. Yet Tim and George are but twelve years old apiece 
and sit on the benches of the fifth standard in our idyllic village 
school. Hatless and careless, with more bare knee than stocking, 
you may see them any day kicking stones down the street. But 
if knowledge of the world goes for aught, how well educated they 
are. I donot mean the world of Piccadilly or Threadneedle Street 
but the world that God made without our help, the world of the 
weald, wood, field and stream. 

Take birds alone. I could draw upon their knowledge 
and experience to fill several large volumes without padding. 
They tell me there are in those parts over a hundred different 
sorts of birds; they know them by sight, so they tell me; they 
know their names—and birds, mark you, like Christians often 
have two or three names—while I, for all my books, could not 
remember the names of more than forty, including the goose 
and the duck. They know where to find their nests, and what 
the eggs are like, from the nighthawk to the wren. They under- 
stand the kind of thing birds may be expected to do, and they, 
in their bewildering infancy, have amassed collections of 
such as I thought only museums possessed. 

Moorhens now, which inhabit the tree-surrounded pond in 
Lings Acre. Their eggs are good eating and appreciated at 
home, but they are wary and like to lay them in sedgy patches 
out of reach. But the boys get them with a tool that may have 
come down from the Stone Age; it isa stick cleft at the top, with 
a little bar across to keep it open; with this primitive pair of 
pincers they can transfer the egg, which is hard-shelled, from the 
nest to the bank. 

There is an old gnarled oak leaning over the same pond. 
‘That was where the missel-thrush’s nest was last year,’’ said 
Tim, pointing to the intersection of two very rotten-looking 
branches far over the water. 

‘“ And did you get the eggs ?”’ I asked. 

‘“‘ Oh, ves, I got the eggs, but that was when I fell in; you 
can see where the bough broke. It’s pretty deep and | can't 
swim.” 

‘“ How did you get out, then ? 

‘“* Oh, George came in too, and we got out somehow ; he can't 
swim any more than me.”’ 

“Well done, George!’’ I said. George looked quite 
unconcerned. This kind of thing is all in the day’s work, even 
if you cannot swim. 

Tim and George bear sorrowful witness to the bad character 
of the cuckoo, which they have practically detected in her evil 
deeds. Her way, they say, is to lay her egg on the grass near a 
hedgesparrow’s nest and then to lift it in her beak up into the 
said nest, the egg being the same size as a hedgesparrow’s. When 
young Master Cuckoo appears he soon crowds out the young 
hedgesparrows and throws them out. This is what I was told 
by the boys, as Herodotus would say. Anyway, they took the 
cuckoo’s egg next year out of the new nest. 

‘ Partridge eggs ?’’ I asked suggestively. 

‘Yes, and pheasants’ too,’’ Tim admitted frankly.“ But.”’ 
he continued, ‘‘ we were done last time, weren’t we, George ? 
Just as we came down Woodchase up comes the keeper : 
‘ Birds’-nesting, lads?’ says he. ‘Oh, no, Mr. Green,’”’ said we. 
““* No eggs then,’ said he, and he clapped one of his hands on each 
of our heads; Lord, what a mess he made. The front of your 
cap’s the best place to put your eggs, you know.” 

‘“ Yes,” said I. ‘‘ Mr. Green has been a boy himself.’’ 

WEALDSMAN. 
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HE MARQUESS OF ZETLAND’S town mansion _ the mansion itself. The main house front seen from this court- 
in Arlington Street remains as a stately example of yard is a simple but characteristic design in Portland stone. The 
the house - building of the first half of the eighteenth — back of the house towards the Green Park is of stock brick and 
century. It might have been originally the work of is remarkable for the fine two-storey Venetian window enclosed 
Flitcroft, Vardy or the elder Brettingham, and still under anarch. There isa back wing extension of the same date, 
consists of an advanced lodge containing a good hall leading to on to which Robert Adam proposed to add “a great room.” 
an open Ionic colonnade flanking an open court which precedes The drawings for this are in the Soane Collection and show 
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that it was to terminate in a 
great masonry bay window, 
2oft. wide and three storeys 
high. The design is of an 
elegant simplicity. It is appa- 
rent from his.“ bill of charges ” 
that the idea was abandoned, 
but later on a _ very plain 
extension was added of less 
extent, very possibly after 1784, 
when Moor Park was given 
up on Sir Lawrence Dundas’s 
death. 

Entering the house by a 
massive stone portal, the 
severely simple entrance hall 
presents no Adam _ features, 
except the octagonal lantern 
designed for the sta‘rcase. It 
is an early piece of gilded 
metalwork, an octagon aft. 
across. ‘The colonnade across 
the courtyard has been filled 
in with a range of arches, and 
here are hung the original 
colour drawings made in Italy 
by Sir Robert Strange for his 
great book of engravings after 
the old Masters. ‘These draw- 
ings are alluded to in the Wal- 
pole- Mann correspondence. 
This entrance passage leads to 
a vaulted Early Georgian vesti- 
bule of three bays ending in 
the staircase hall. On the left 
is the front ground-floor room 
which was the parlour. It is 
simply panelled in wood with 
a plain ceiling. Here are some 
of the earliest specimens of 
Adam furniture, the “ sopha,” 


* for which his drawing remains, 


and the large chairs which 
accompanied it ; also two con- 
sole tables. of characteristic 
Adam framing with agate tops. 
These are not in their original 
positions. 

The “eating-room” 
behind has been modernised 
and has no Adam features, 
but the original staircase re- 
mains ‘as altered and deco- 
rated by Robert Adam. From 
his survey it is clear that, as 
built, it had a pair of columns 
on ground and first floor, 
carrying. no doubt, three arches 
on each floor, on which the 
landing rested, as well as the 
original enclosing wall of the 
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pyright 2.—SALON ON THE FIRST FLOOR FRONT. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
Refitted [in 1784 with the Boucher-Neilson tapestries from Moor Park. 
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Copyright. 3-—THE STAIRCASE AS ALTERED AND REDECORATED BY ROBERT ADAM, 1763-66. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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upper part of the well of the staircase. Adam removed the 
whole of this, forming an opening of the full width of the 
stair-well right up to the roof, while obtaining the necessary 
passage from front to back on the second floor by taking a 
strip off the bedrooms and forming a loggia opening on to the 
enlarged stair-well at that level. A new ceiling and lantern were 
then installed. The upper part of the stair-well was redecorated 
with stucco arabesques of the Shardeloes type, but, below, six 
large panels were filled in with characteristic chiaroscuro 
canvases by Cipriani. They represent Aurora, Jupiter and 
Semele, Bacchus and Ariadne, Venus and Endymion, with 
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Copyright. 5.—TAPESTRIES AND 
two uprights of Hercules and Minerva. The general effect 
of the staircase is bold and typical of the earlier Adam essays 
in decorative architecture. 

The front room on the first floor seems to have been the 
“ eating-room ” of the house as built, with, behind it, a long 
room called the gallery. This front room Adam treated as a 
‘alon, or ante-room, and it was hung with crimson damask. 
“he ceiling has a large oval filled in with two pairs of supporting 
‘igures, and the work is characteristic of the Early Georgian 
plaster workers. In 1784, when Moor Park was sold, this front 
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room was refitted, probably not by Adam, with the tapestries 
and furniture designed and made for the gallery at Moor Park. 
These hangings are one of four famous sets made by Neilson 
and Boucher at their private factory adjacent to the Royal 
Gobelins Tapestry Works. Fortunately, in regard to this set, 
which is distinguished by a grey instead of a pink ground, four 
original letters, written in French by Neilson at Paris, have 
been preserved, and in dealing with the furniture we shall refer 
further to them. 

When the tapestry was refitted at Arlington Street it was 
necessary to supplement with torders of wood which are 
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decorated with a trellis of gold lines, and the two “ large pieces ”” 
had to be put at the ends of the rooms, as the doors in this room 
are too close to the fireplace to follow the original scheme of 
the hangings as designed for the gallery at Moor Park. 

The gallery, or drawing-room behind the front room, at 
Arlington Street, now hung with these magnificent tapestries, is 
of an Early Georgian character, with a massive marble mantel- 
piece, which, perhaps, was also brought from Moor Park. ‘There 
are, however, of Adam’s work, the great console table, of which 
the design still exists, the pier glass over it, and two of a set of” 
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six terms, or wood pedestals for lamps. On them are now 
two candelabra of ormolu and blue-john, which almost certainly 
may be regarded as the production of Boulton’s famous works 
at Soho. A vase and a pair of candlesticks on the mantelpiece 
are probably from the same hands. There is an item in Adam’s 
charges, “ To design of a vase candlestick, £2.” 
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It may be mentioned here that the carpets of the two front 
rooms on ground and first floors appear to be early specimens 
of Adam’s designs. There is an item “ To design of a carpet 
for the Salon {7.7.0” and “ To painting in oyls all the 
parts of the Carpet at large for Mr. Moor £6.6.0.” The 
only carpet design for Dundas remaining inthe Soane Collection 
appears to be the bedroom carpet charged for in Adam’s account 
for the Moor Park designs. 
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From the gallery a boudoir is entered by means of a 
vaulted and columned recess, all of Early Georgian character, 
Here there is another console table of Adam design, and on the 
walls one of “‘ 3 large views of Moor Park,” showing the two 
quadrant wings added by Robert Adam in 1763, but since 
demolished. Richard Wilson’s receipt for 80 guineas for the 
three canvases exists, 
The other two vicws 
are at Ask. Below 
this boudoir, on ‘he 
ground floor, is a 
similar room, but ‘he 
columns are Ionic in 
place of Corinthian. 
A lobby leads ut 
to the back garden at 
the ground floor level, 
and then follows ihe 
extended wing, which 
contains a large book- 
case of English make, 
but of the character 
anterior to Robert 
Adam’s revolution in 
domestic architecture. 
The mantel of marble 
opposite, however, 
may be from a design 
by Adam. 











6.—THE CORINTHIAN BOUDOIR ON FIRST FLOOR. 





7.—FRONT ROOM GROUND FLOOR: EARLY ADAM FURNITURE. 


An interesting, but 
too brief, reference, 
dated March, 1768, is 
provided by Lady 
Shelburne’s diary, re- 
cording her visit to 
Lady Charlotte 
Dundas, in Arlington 
Street. “I had vast 
pleasure in seeing a 
house, which I had so 
much admired, and 
improved as much as 
possible. The apart- 
ment for company is 
up one pair of stairs, 
the Great Room is 
now hung with red 
damask, and with a 
few very large and 
capital pictures, with 
very noble _ glasses 
between the piers, and 
Gilt chairs. The long 
room next to it is 
furnished in the same 
manner and the door, 
which formerly opened 
in the middle of that 
room, over which hung 
Lord Dysart’s picture 
when a_ child, is 
moved to one side, and 
another made to 
answer it. This is «he 
only alteration excupt 
those of the windows.” 
The last paragrap!. is 
difficult, because ‘he 
Venetian windows 
seem to be shown, as 
already existing in 
Adam’s survey. It 
may be, however, t'.at 
he altered their ci.a- 
racter, and it is iot 
impossible that ‘1¢ 
present column mil- 
lions are his. 

Lady Shelburne was an interested visitor because Robert 
Adam was then completing the present Lansdowne House, 
which was in hand for Lord Shelburne; 1763-68, according to 
the dates on his plates in the “‘ Works.” 

It appears that from 1763-66 {£9,077 Was spent on (ic 
works at Moor Park and Arlington Street ; this amount includ ed 
“the cottage” (a tea pavilion) in the grounds, lodges, 
gates and the usual outbuildings. Adam’s charges ‘oF 
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designs used and not ‘executed 
amount to {100 on each work 
(£203 in all), exclusive of the 
general percentage charge for sur- 
veying executed works, which is 
not given in this instance, but 
from other known instances it 
would be the customary 5 per cent. 
Enough will have been said to show 
what an interesting and almost 
untouched house this is, remarkable 
as containing work of the earliest 
years of Robert Adam’s career as an 
architect in London. 

In the course of the thirty- 
four years from January, 1758, 
when he first returned from his 
Grand Tour, up to the date of his 
sudien death in March, 1792, his 
style passed through a distinct evo- 
luti:n, marked by three successive 
phases. ‘The earliest work links on 
tot!.at of the Early Georgian which 
hehid set out to revolutionise, and 
it s °ms impossible to dispute the 
reali y and force of his initiative. 





8.—THE VENETIAN WINDOW TOWARDS 
THE GREEN PARK. 


By the year 1770 everything had 
changed and imitation had become 
general, as what he had achieved 
had produced its effect and become 
current. The féte pavilion design 
of June, 1774, may be regarded as 
the centre point, and the high water 
of Late Georgian magnificence is 
the decade 1770-80. A disastrous 
period of war and political trouble 
broke up the movement, and 
Robert Adam’s death followed just 
at the time when a period of pros- 
perity, which, however, proved to 
be delusive, appeared to be setting 
in. After the wars of the Revolution 
were over an entirely fresh situa- 
tion had arisen, and all that he had 
done was temporarily overcast and 
well- nigh forgotten. That a 
century later so much _ interest 
should be taken in his work is a 
sufficiently conclusive proof of the 
reality of the genius of Robert 
Ade in, ARTHUR T. BOLTON. 
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HORNS AND ANTLERS 


By FRANK WALLACE, ILLUSTRATED BY LIONEL EDWARDS. 


HE chief reason why the horns of the cervide present 

so many points of interest lies in their never-ending 

variety. Place twenty of the finest heads of any other 

species of game animal alongside one another, and 

whether they be kudu, sable, argali or ibex, you will 
notice very little variation. One head may be thicker than 
another, it will vary to a greater or less degree in shape and the 
divergence of the horns, the record will have a few additional 
inches in length, but there the difference ends. With the red 
deer and roe, with which we are chiefly concerned in these 
islands, though the same applies to the wapiti of America and 
Asia, and other varieties of deer, no two heads are alike, even 
to a casual eye ; and so the study of their horns is of perennial 
interest. 

Broadly speaking, the main characteristic of two stags, 
heads are the same; that is, they follow, as a rule, regular 
rules of growth, though these rules are governed by the character 
of the individual and the circumstances of its environment. 

The red deer of Devon and Somerset carry strong, rough 
heads, often characterised by long horns; Irish heads, again, 
tend to divide at the top into two forks without forming a cup. 
The latter point is often upheld as typical of a wild Scottish 
stag, though, with an experience extending over a good many 
years, I have seen very few good heads which carry well formed 
cups on both horns. About the most perfect example I have 
ever come across was a little royal from Lewis. Absolutely 
symmetrical with all the points well developed, the horns only 
measured 25}ins. in length, but the “ cups ” on each horn were 
quite perfect. 

Park deer, though, as a rule, short and heavy in the horn, 
sometimes having a great number of points, at times approxi- 
mate in type to the wild Scottish type. I have seen three or 
four heads at Holland House from Melbury, Lord IIchester’s 
place in Dorsetshire, which are indistinguishable from wild 
Highland heads. Red deer, and occasionally wapiti, throw off 
a branch from the back of the main beam when the growth of 
horn is very exuberant. It is rare in the case of both horns, 
though an example occurs from Warnham. I know of three 





examples among Scottish wild deer all coming from the szme 
forest. 

Most of the cases of variation from the normal which 
occur in Highland deer are due to some kind of injury, usuully 
to the generative organs. 

By far the commonest abnormality—if such it may be 
called, though not due to injury—is the “ switch horn.” Heads 
of this kind have no points at all. The true switch, “ calver- 
slach ” or “ rod-head ” has not even brows, but simply the main 
beam of the horn rising from the pedicle, usually with litle 
or no coronet and no sign of a point. They are, as a rile, 
heavy stags and should be ruthlessly exterminated, for tiey 
capture the hinds and drive off good stags. 

The “ hummel” or hornless stag is also a most undesir- 
able inmate for a forest. They are ugly brutes, pig-like in 
appearance and are hard to get owing to their general likeness 
to a hind in the distance. Curiously enough quite good shots 
have been known to make unexplained misses at these animals 
and some stalkers consider that they bear charmed lives. 

In the winter of 1913-14 a curious “ switch ” was killed 
by the Devon and Somerset Staghounds at Anthony’s Weir on 
the Exe. He had long “ switch” horns, curving downwards 
like those of an ox at an angle of about 45deg. from the skull. 
One-horned stags, of course, are common. This feature may be 
temporary owing to injury to the horn itself when growing ; or 
permanent, owing to injury to the pedicle. 

A curious malform, curious because of its regularity, was 
figured by me in Country Lire, December 21st, 1912. It was 
a six-pointer, but the horns grew upright, being only 7ins. 
from tip to tip, the horns being flat and fairly strong. A head of 
similar type was shot in Glenstrathfarrar, by the late Walter 
Winans. It was poor and ugly and only 3}ins. from tip to tip. 
Stags with three horns have been known; perhaps the most 
famous is Mr. Douglas Barry’s specimen from Struy, killed in 
1893; a so-called four-horned stag was mentioned in The 
Field, September, 1910, but I have no details of the head. 

I have seen one or two stags one of whose horns grew 
straight down the side of their cheeks and made feeding a 
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A CURIOUS HEAD. 


difficult matter ; and I have a note of a Glenquoich stag which 
lived nearly twenty years ago having a horn which turned round 
quite loosely, as though in a socket. A severe blow on the growing 
horn of a stag while it is soft will injure the horn and prevent 
the growth of regular and well formed points, but when the 
horns had been shed the growth of the following year’s horns 
would not be affected. On the other hand, injury to the pedicle 
itsel’ or a wound in certain parts of the body might permanently 
injure the horn growth of the individual stag. 

Stag horns vary very much in character, from the rough, 
black horn, which is the ambition of every stalker, to the thin 


smooth growth ending in weak, easily broken tops, which look 
like diseased bone. Heredity is the basic factor in the growth of 
good horn, modified by food and environment; but a stag 
which springs from bad stock will never grow a really good 
head even though living under the best conditions. As a matter 
of passing interest it may be mentioned that stags’ horns which, 
prior to 1914, fetched 8d. per pound, now average about half 
that amount. They used nearly all to go to Austria. 

The popular idea, which still exists, that the age of a stag 
can be ascertained by the number of points on the horns has, 
of course, no foundation in fact. It is possible to tell a stag’s 
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age up to a certain point by his horn growth, but after that 
the question becomes involved in great difficulties. A wild 
stag reaches his prime at twelve or thirteen, and a park stag 
rather earlier. Afterwards he begins to decline, the period of 
best horn growth varying with individuals; but it is by no 
means an easy matter to tell a stag’s age from his horns even 
then. Just prior to the beginning of the decline he may grow 
as good a head as ever—‘ the efflorescence of decay ”—and a 
stag in Cromarty which had carried a head of twelve points for 
thirteen seasons, distinguished himself by growing a thirteen- 
point head in his fourteenth season, though his horns appeared 
to be losing weight. Unfortunately, Mr. Lydekker did not 
mention this stag’s age. 

The shortness of the pedicles and the condition of the 
teeth are much sounder criterions of age than the appearance 
of the horns. As the decline sets in the points become shorter, 
sometimes disappearing altogether or showing only as a slight 
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proper consideration of such heads, however, would occupy 
a great deal more space than is available. It usually happens 
that when a stag has been wounded and escaped the horn on 
the opposite side to the wound shows a malformation or abnor- 
mality of some kind. 

Occasionally, though not often, a stag will grow an extra 
point between the bay and the tray, though usually any extra 
points that occur will be found on one or other of the tops. 
I shot a stag with an extra point above the bay in New Zealanc. 

In Scotland a head with an uneven number of points ‘s 
described as a nine-pointer or an eleven pointer. In considering 
such a head on the Continent the number of points on the horn 
bearing the greatest number is doubled, and, if there are nct 
the same number of points on both horns the head is described 
as “‘ ungerade.” 

The best all-round heads nowadays usually come fror 
Inverness and Ross, excluding such island heads as those from 





THEY DRIVE OFF GOOD STAGS. 


excrescence. The tops as a rule become weak and blunted, 
though at times the points may be thin, short and sharp on 
the main beam. Food and environment, however, may do 
much to modify the decline when it first begins. Whether a 
switch or hummel will transmit these peculiarities to their 
progeny isa matter of doubt. A forest owner of great experience 
told me emphatically that he had no doubt that they did ; another 
of equally wide knowledge was very dubious. The great point 
which is beyond question is that no stag of really bad type 
belonging to this class of deer ever produces good stock. Only 
a very small percentage of deer grow really first class heads. 
A parent stag with no tops, which has never had and never will 
have tops, is unlikely to beget offspring which will carry good 
heads ; in old sporting terms no such stag will ever carry his 
full rights. 

During the last six years many bad stags have, undoubtedly, 
been killed, for a stag with a bad head may carry quite good 
venison ; but it is equally true that a good many young promising 
stags which would, in the proper course of things just be 
reaching their prime, were killed by fair means or foul. 

Abnormalities among deer—I am not speaking now of 
switches and “ trash ”—are not looked on with great favour in 
this country, even among roe, whose freak heads are more 
common than those of red deer. On the Continent they are 
highly prized and have, or.used to have, big prices set on them. 
During a visit to Russia I could have bought good normal roe 
heads of roins. or so in length for five roubles, whereas a not 
particularly interesting malform was marked at over sixty roubles. 

Three-horned roe are not uncommon, and among Continental 
specimens I have seen heads of seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven 
and twelve points, though the latter figures are rare. The 


Arran. In Sutherland, though deer often reach heavy weights, 
the heads, as a rule, are not so good as those further south. An 
interesting feature with regard to heads from this part of Scot- 
land is that the brows and bays often spring from one point on 
the main beam, instead of being more or less widely separated. 
The bay, too, is often longer than the brow. 





LITTLE ROOM X. 


By IsaBeEL BuTCHART. 


URNER’S little water-colours at the Tate Galle: 

simply take away one’s breath—hundreds of then, 

lately mounted and hung for the first time. Leave 

his big pictures to the elect, and stay in the small: 

rooms with these opal and diamond dreams—and 
you are reasonably careful, the attendant will not notice th 
you are nearly crying with delight. 

But suddenly, in Room X, the most worldly little pictures 
Can one possibly imagine Turner worldly ? One gasps an! 
turns, blinking, from the dream to the business. More than 
dozen tiny sketches on blue-grey paper, showing the intimat 
friendly life of a big country house. And these from the lonel\ 
taciturn Turner! The happiest nonsense, slapped light hearted] 
on to some sheets of note-paper, or, perhaps, leaves from a ver.” 
small sketch-book. 

“Room with fire burning and two figures. Petwort) 
House.”” <A scene which might have come straight out of one of 
Jane Austen’s novels. It shows a lady reading something 
startling to a somnolent gentleman. Fanny Price, say, at 
Mansfield Park, reading aloud to—but no, Cousin Edmund 
would never have lounged full-length on the sofa in Fanny’s 
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presence. Reading to Cousin Tom, perhaps. As for the startled 
expression on the little lady’s face—of course, Fanny is reading 
the play the Bertrams would get up in their father’s absence : 
“She ran through it with an eagerness which was suspended 
only by intervals of astonishment that it could be chosen in 
the present instance—that it could be proposed and accepted 
in a private theatre.” 

But this is just imagination. The startled lady in the high- 

waisted blue gown was not really Fanny Price. She had her 
own Christian name and surname and love-story. And about a 
hundred years ago she was evidently finding life vastly enter- 
taining (she isn’t really shocked). And now she is dust, and the 
tiny picture hangs on the wall, as fresh as if it had been painted 
yesterday. 
“Romance hangs delicately round these Petworth sketches. 
|heir little mystery must be unravelled, even though it means 
yore trouble than one gives to many a more serious affair. 
!he attendant can offer no assistance. ‘‘ My friend here, 
) erhaps, ” he says. But my friend coughs and refers 
cne to the catalogue which is not interested in the Petworth 
series. 

Research is made; old books hunted up. It is easy enough 
to put one’s finger, so to speak, on Petworth House, Sussex, even 
t> look through the privately printed catalogue of the pictures 
i: contains, but this leads to nothing. 

Lives.of Turner give hardly any help. They concentrate 
cn his celebrated pictures and his foreign tours. Still, here is a 
‘lessed little ray of light from one of them: “ He visited many 
«reat houses and made pictures of them for their owners.’’ But 
ie idea of these little pictures being intended for any owner is 
surd. They are Turner’s own little jokes. There must be all 

ts of delicious little stories connected with them. If one could 
t tap the right correspondence, chance on the right memoirs ! 
2 Petworth sketches were painted about 1830. Petworth 
suse belonged to Lord Egremont. Now for the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia 
“itannica.’’ Egremont, Earls of. Yes; the Lord Egremont 
that date was ‘‘ more famous as a patron of art and as an 
@: viculturist than as a politician. For some time the 
>. inter Turner lived at his summer residence, Petworth House.”’ 

There you are! 

“Charles Greville, ’’ continues Britannica sociably, ‘‘ says, 
‘he was immensely rich and his munificence was equal to his 
wealth,’ and in his day Petworth was‘ like a great inn.’ ”’ 

Charles. Greville—he’s our man. The Greville Memoirs, 
presumably. M’yes. Eight volumes. Close print: 

Petworth, December 20, 1832. Came here yesterday. It is a very 

grand place; house magnificent and full of fine objects both ancient and 
modern. Lord Egremont was eighty-one the day before yesterday. 
Painters and sculptors find employment and welcome in his house. : 
Lord Egremont hates ceremony, and can’t bear to be personally meddled 
with ; he likes people to come and go as it suits them, and say nothing about 
it, never to take leave of him. The party here‘consists of the Cowpers, his 
own family, a Lady E. Romney, two nieces, Ridsdale a parson, Wynne, 
Turner, the great landscape painter. 

Charles Greville runs on: 

Lord Egremont is enormously rich and lives with an abundant though 
not very refined hospitality. The house wants modern comforts and the 
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servants are rustic and uncouth but everything is good and it all bears an 
air of solid and aristccratic grandeur, The stud groom told me there are 
three hundred horses of different sorts here. 


Evidently the magnificence of the stud groom is going to 
eclipse that of Turner, so back to little Room X, bearing our 
very scanty sheaves with us. 

‘“ The Vicar on the Hearthrug, Petworth House.”’ Will that 
be the Reverend Somebody Ridsdale of the Greville Memoirs ? 
About an inch high, a masterly two-legged dash of paint. Two 
sweeps of the brush at the most, and the vicar is before us 
quixotic, scholarly, and giving the impression of caring more for 
fishing than for hunting. 

“Waiting for Dinner, Petworth House,”’ a blot indicating 
the host on the hearthrug, dashes of white and pale colours the 
charming but hungry guests. Heavier dashes, too, of course 
are dallying with the fair. 

“Divine Service, Petworth.’’ Chiefly scarlet and white. 
The most splashing and blurred picture of all. (Conceived by 
a Turner peeping through pious fingers?) There must have 
been several bishops to account for such a _ confusion of 
lawn. 

“Teasing the Donkey.’ Two little yapping black dogs 
bouncing round Brother Ass. You know that deliciously dirty 
game in which you make a big blot on a piece of note paper 
which you then pinch double over the ink and finally open, 
presenting the result as a butterfly, a tree, a flower, anything 
imagination can suggest. These little dogs have been produced, 
one might think, with no more care, each might be covered by a 
threepenny-bit, yet each is panting, barking, jumping, with 
every muscle in the right place. 

Among the extracts hunted up is one from a book on Turner 
by W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 


” 


His increasing isolation of mind was mitigated no doubt by constant 
visits to Petworth, Farnley, and other houses of his friends and patrons. 
but it increased notwithstanding. Not Mr. Trimmer, nor Lord 
Egremont, nor even his friends and fellow Academicians, Chantrey and Jones, 
could break through his barrier of reserve and see the man Turner face to 
face . . . At Petworth, Lord Egremont indeed was allowed to enter 
his studio; but he had to give a peculiar knock agreed upon between them 
before Turner would open the door, 


Aha! But look! ‘ The Artist and his Admirers, Petworth 
House.’’ Here is Turner painting in his studio and if you think 
that he is not enjoying the company of that charming group of 
feminine admirers who are hanging on his every word—well, 
please leave me little Room X to myself. 

Alas, alas! why cannot we know who were these dames 
and damosels, these sportsmen and parsons, who lived for a 
little time at least in such pleasant intimacy with the lonely 
man? What did they say and do and laugh about—for the 
sketches are full of laughter. One imagines a hundred happy 
incidents—flirtations, an engagement between this splash 
of pale blue and that dash of black or pink. 

Turner himself never married, and after his kind old father’s 
death he had a very sordid home life, one suspects. In 
gay contrast these friendly little pictures flaunt their pretty 
secret. 





NOVELS 


Joanna Godden, by Sheila Kayc-Smith. (Cassell.) 

Rich Relatives, by Compton Mackenzie. (Martin Secker.) 
HEILA KAYE-SMITH has not previously written 
anything more powerful than this novel of the three 
marshes round about Rye—Romney Marsh, Dunge 
Marsh and Walland Marsh. Her characters rise from 
them as much products of the soil as the Romney sheep. 

Joanna Godden is herself a magnificently drawn figure. No 

attempt is made to idealise her or to set her forth as the perfect 

woman, but she is something far better—a living human being 
with the weaknesses as well as the strength of her race. The 
inheritance of her father’s farm gives play to a large though 
undisciplined nature. She assumes responsibility for cultivating 
the farm without hesitation, brushing aside the advice and 
opinion of experienced and trusty neighbours. Her first essays 
in management are by no means very successful, and the shrewd 
gossips are not slow to draw the inference that she is travelling 
towards ruin. Public opinion in the Marsh is against a woman 
doing a man’s work. There is a farmer who is very much in 
love with her. He is dull but honest, and we should call him 
commonplace were it not for an utter devotion to Joanna that 
lasts till an accident in the hunting-field ends his career. A 
word used by the writer about Joanna gives a key to one side 
of her character—she is “ gossip-proof.” Her attitude is that of 
the famous Aberdeen family, whose motto is inscribed on the 
walls of Aberdeen University—‘ They say, what do they say, let 
them say.” With splendid energy she marches on, and_ instead 
of pinching and saving to make good her losses, embarks on other 
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enterprises equally distasteful to the old-fashioned, highly 
prejudiced neighbours, who have inherited the farming traditions 
of the Marsh and think anyone who goes against them worse 
than a heretic. Joanna persists in having her way, heedless 
of their criticism, heedless, too, of the many perils encountered 
on the road. She is thought to be mannish, but the novelist 
has endowed her with many feminine characteristics, some of 
which amount to absolute weaknesses. We see her in her mood 
of masculinity when she slaps her querulous little sister or 
carries her off to bed under one arm. We see her almost ruined 
by her sentimentality when she is more than on the verge of 
falling in love with her “ looker ”’—that being the Marsh name 
for a shepherd. He is simple and gentle and one who has 
the natural gift for getting on well with dumb animals, particu- 
larly with sheep. From this trait she builds up in her imagina- 
tion a veritable incarnation of all the virtues; but in reality 
he is not a good shepherd. He falls into mistakes whenever 
the opportunity occurs, and the appropriate mét is found when 
Alce says that he gets on well with the sheep because he is a 
sheep himself. He is also very literally steeped in Arcadian mud. 
He lets it stick to his clothing, and that there was more than a 
trace of it in his mind is made evident by his habit of spitting in 
all places and before all company. Joanna, fortunately for her- 
self, is disillusioned before she has committed herself to marrying 
a clown, however amiable. So a bewildered looker, who has just 
had his wages raised, is as unexpectedly sent about his business. 

Her sister offers another problem that illumines her 
character. Joanna has ambition but not much culture or 
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experience of society. She speaks the Doric of the Marshes, 
and feels that she is not quite on an equality with such ladies 
as she has met, so she determines that Ellen shall not suffer 
from her disadvantages and despatches her to a fashionable 
school where she learns to recite “ Curfew shall not ring to- 
night ” and other futile accomplishments and picks up a good 
deal of the manners and thoughts of the modern schoolgirl. 
It leads to her despising the stuffed birds and similar ornaments 
in the farmhouse and parading her own superior artistic taste. 
This girl, although not at all of a captivating character, but a 
little silken piece of selfishness with a clever wit and good manners, 
becomes an excellent foil to the straightforward, impulsive 
Joanna, always making a false step and always making generous 
atonement for it. 

As a farmer Joanna is most interesting, but it is rather 
curious that Miss Kaye-Smith does not manage to interest us 
so much in her love affairs. Martin, with whom Joanna is 
really in love and whom she would have married except for his 
tragic illness and death, is a very indefinite figure in comparison 
with Alce, to say nothing of Joanna herself, and the man whom 
she liked because he resembled Martin is still more shadowy. 
Probably Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith wanted to work up to the 
climax at which she arrives. It is the least convincing part 
of the novel. Joanna has had experience of woman’s frailty. 
She had once an erring sister in the shape of a maid who went 
astray in a manner not uncommon in Arcadia. Her sister, 
whom she had induced her own lover, Alce, to marry, succumbs 
to the blandishments of a very polished but rotten-hearted 
Squire. Joanna was big enough to forgive both maid and sister, 
in spite of her strict conventions, yet she is made to fall in the 
same way herself when the passage of two score years ought 
to have brought her the wisdom of self-control. All things 
are permissible subjects of art, and we have no quarrel with 
the choice of a catastrophe, but all depends on execution, and 
this is weaker than that of any other part of the novel. 

Whatever is wrong with Miss Kaye-Smith’s novel, at any 
rate the fresh country air blows over it from beginning to end. 
It is otherwise with Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s book Rich 
Relatives. ‘This is a story of London life. There are alarms 
and excursions in it, visits to spas and watering-places, and 
the heroine has been born in Italy and brought up in the Italian 
manner. Nevertheless, the atmosphere can be _ recognised 
by its smoke as that of London. Mr. Compton Mackenzie 
has wit and cleverness in abundance, but he seems to have 
set out to depict meanness in its most objectionable phases. 
We can scarcely believe in those cheese-paring millionaires, 
baronets and middle-class people generally, for they are middle- 
class whatever may be their apparent station. The girl, too, is 
a weakling and her lover a shadow. Yet, when all this is said, 
the book is amusing. Such foibles as that of positive dog- 
worship and the keeping of Angora cats are in themselves 
ridiculous, though the ridiculous merges here into the tragic. 
They form a last resource of the childless and those others 
who have failed to discover for themselves any great interest in 
life. ‘The-novelist produces the impression that if the manners 
of the ¢lasses which he tries to picture are truly described, no 
loss to humanity would be incurred were they all wiped out. 
Had he infused into the crowd a little generosity, a little serious 
purpose, much that is mean and artificial would be forgiven. 
What he has accomplished is to write a story with many a good 
laugh in it, though the laugh is seldom due to sympathy. 

ELIZABETH’S ‘NEW NOVEL. 
NO other living author could have written the macabre opening to 
Vera (Macmillan) except the authoress of “‘ The Caravaners.”” Nothing 
could be more doleful and, we may add, nothing could be more skilful. 
In the first sentence the situation is laid bare: ‘‘ When the doctor had 
gone, and the two women from the village he had been waiting for 
were upstairs shut in with her dead father, Lucy went out into the 
garden and stood leaning on the gate staring at the sea.” Lucy turns 
out to be the most charming of heroines, but she is dumfoundered. 
Her father was father and mother, sister and brother, lover and child 
to her. The two were knit together by the closest bonds, and she is 
not frantic nor tearful, nor in any way able to feel and far less to express ; 
she is simply struck dumb with grief. The other principal character 
in the story is in a very comparable situation. He had gone down into 
the gutter because he had lost his wife, his Vera. Wemyss, we are 
told, was like a child in his misery. He very nearly cried outright 
when he got to the gate and took off his hat. He felt himself as much 
lost as the girl did. His wife, after fifteen years of married life, had 
come to an end by falling from a high window. That was grief enough, 
but it was intensified by the verdict of a wrong-headed British jury 
which insisted that there was no proof of her falling, and therefore 
returned an open verdict. How this man, full of woe and over forty 
came to be indissolubly united in mind to the fatherless girl of twenty- 
two, the reader must find out, for himself. It is admirably told with 
all the sympathy and understanding and ingenuity which Elizabeth 
has so often displayed. Not until the day of the funeral comes does 
the reader begin to have a suspicion that Wemyss is an English variation 
of the German husband in “ The Caravaners.” Just a little hint is 


given after the funeral dinner. It was a weird meal prepared by old- 
fashioned servants who had old-fashioned ideas in regard to what 
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people should eat and drink on such an occasion. It is described as 

a series of cold and pallid dishes with which the imaginative cook, 
a woman of Celtic origin, had expressed her respectful appreciatic n 
of the occasion.” The climax occurred when: a dead-white cheese 
was handed round and the meal ended with cups of intensely black 
cold coffee. To get rid of the memory of it Wemyss took occasion 
to ask an intelligent parlourmaid if it were possible to have such a 
thing as a whisky and soda. ‘The parlourmaid procured the comfortab!e 
drink and a cigar. She also indulged in some pleasing information 
about the dinner, and told a story about another one: 


““* Lucky it was that the family didn’t read between the lines, for 't 
began with fried soles The parlourmaid paused, her eye 
anxiously on the window. i 

“Wemyss sat staring at her. 
asked, staring at her. 

“*Yes, sir. Fried soles. I didn’t see anything in that either : ; 
first. It’s how you spell it makes the difference, Cook said. And the 
next course was’ —her voice dropped almost to inaudibleness- - 
“devilled bones.’”’ 


Whereupon her auditor broke into laughter that would have bee, 
Homeric save that he recognised the incongruity and choked it down wit}; 
explosive effects. As nobody could imagine that he was indulging in 1 
burst of merriment, he managed to explain away their surprise b- 
describing the fact as due to an occurrence which is commonly describe: 
as ‘‘ something having gone down the wrong way.” Thereafter the reade - 
is left in no doubt about his character: his extraordinary egotism 
and concentration on self, his utter inability to understand the fine 
nature of the girl whose trust in him could not be destroyed. They 
are married, and we imagine that those who know Elizabeth and he- 
other novels will be able to picture the kind of scenes for which they 
have to look out. Nor is it necessary to anticipate the many exquisitely 
clever pieces of satire with which this very self-satisfied hero is exposed. 
We only give one example ; it comes from Miss Entwhistle, Lucy’s 
aunt, and herself a character worthy to be in the best literary gallery. 
It is from the final quarrel in which he turns his wife’s relative out of 
the house : 


““* In that case, Everard,’ she said presently, ‘I think it my 





‘Did you say fried soles?’ |; 





duty 
““* Don’t begin about duties. You have no duties in regard to 
me and my household.’ 
‘*** T think it is my duty to tell you that from my knowledge of 
Lucy é 
““* Your knowledge of Lucy! What is it compared to mine, I 
should like to know ?’ 
“* Please listen to me. It’s most important. From my know- 
ledge of her, I’m quite sure she hasn’t the staying power of Vera.’ ” 
Characteristically, the novelist leaves us in doubt as to whether 
Lucy would submit for fifteen years like her predecessor. We should 
say not ! 








The Girl, by Katharine C. Dewar, M.A. (G. Bell and Sons.) 
THE frailties of the human spirit are such that the words “ Social 
Service ” and ‘‘ Welfare Work ”’ on the “‘ jacket ” of this volume may 
strike prospective readers with anticipatory boredom. But in this case 
they may penetrate further without misgiving. The book is attractively 
as well as informatively written, and even those who have no intention 
of starting or helping with a girls’ club will be lured to read on. Those 
who have such an intention will certainly find the book invaluable, 
for there seems no aspect of the question with which the author (who 
is Secretary of the Glasgow Council of Juvenile Organisations) is un- 
familiar, or of which she has not had practical experience. She 
writes, moreover, in a thoroughly broad and modern spirit, the spirit 
that insists on the value of the individual, and on maintaining the human 
note in any club or other social organisation, no matter how juvenile 
its members. She also emphasises the important points that members 
should be constantly encouraged to run their own clubs as far as possible, 
and that they should never be disheartened, where music, art and 
literature are concerned, for instance, by being urged to run before 
they can walk. In this connection it may be asked whether there is 
any English organisation that supplies its members with so fine and 
moving an introduction to literature as that quoted from America, 
where a girl who wishes to become a “‘ Camp Fire ’? member must first 
be able to repeat from memory the Fire-Maker’s Desire : 
‘ As fuel is brought to the fire 

So I purpose to bring 

My strength 

My ambition 

My heart’s desire 

My joy 

And my sorrow 

To the fire 

Of humankind. 

For I will tend 

As my fathers have tended, 

And my father’s fathers 

Since time began, 

The fire that is called 

The love of man for man, 


The love of man for God.” 


The book ends with an enlightened chapter on a subject that is alwe s 
with us, ‘“‘ Domestic Service.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SCARCITY OF SWALLOWS IN 1921. 
To THE EpITorR. 
Sir—Throughout the greater part of Great 
Britain during the season of 1921 there has 
been observed, and, in some cases, recorded, 
an unusual scarcity of swallows. This diminu- 
tion in the number of these birds, however, 
arose much earlier than the present year. 
In 1918 and 1919 on the East Coast of Scotland 
(Fifeshire) the immigrants were noticeably 
fewer and they arrived in small straggling groups. 
Acain in 1920 there was an almost complete 
absence of the continuous waves of June 
mizrants, while during the past season this 
has been still more pronounced. In both 1919 
and 1920 the southern migration in many dis- 
tricts commenced early in August. To those 
interested in our spring migrants the pheno- 
menon is one of more than passing concern, for 
as vet no likely cause has been advanced for 
this regrettable change in the habits of these 
bids. There has been a plentiful supply of 
focd during all the years, and in 1920 (when 
in many districts there was an unusually early 
de: arture), long after the birds had left these 
sh es. The swallow being a day-migrant, 
th terrible mortality occasioned by our light- 
hc -es and lightships scarcely enters into the 
qv. tion. There is little doubt but that swallows 
ar. nore and more molested by house sparrows 
wl e building their nests and during the breed- 
inc season, but this cause alone would only 
account for a smaller number of the young birds. 
What Iam anxious to’learn is what are the 
causes that have tended during the past three 
yeas to bring about a lessened immigration, 
anc an expression of opinion from readers of 
CovntTRY LiFe would be interesting. - Econo- 
mically and otherwise it will be a regrettable 
occurrence if, like the house martin, the swallow 
commences to _ forsake 

COLLINGE. 
‘PAYMENT FOR IDLENESS.’ 
To THE EDITorR. 
Sir,—I would like to endorse what the Rev. T. F. 
Royds remarks as to the practical common- 
sense of your comments in ‘“‘ Country Notes ” 


and to add my congratulations further on the. 


sane and eminently practical views you hold 
on the subject of general economics, especially 
as indicated in your leader last week, entitled 
“Payment for Idleness.” There is a well 
known puzzle as to which came first, the hen 
or the egg. In like manner it is a puzzle to 
many people as to which should come first, 
the reduction in cost of living or the reduction 
of wages. Wage-earners are; of course, in 
favour of the former, while employers of labour 
say it must be the latter. You have indicated 
perfectly clearly and correctly that the first 
movement should come in wages and the 
reduced cost of living must follow, but that 
linked with the reduction in wages is the ques- 
tion of production. It might not be necessary 
to reduce wages at all if the rate of production 
per head were kept up even to pre-war 
standards. It is, for instance, stated, and a 
generally accepted fact, that the supremacy of 
this country in most manufactures has arisen 
from abundant and cheap coal and that the 
present cost of fuel alone is sufficient to prevent 
our competing with other countries. Here in 
particular the cost of production is a greater 
factor than that of wages, and if the British 
collier were to produce in the same proportion 
as the American (three times as much per 
head) there would possibly be no need to 
reduce wages. Production, then, must be the 
keynote of the Labour Party, otherwise they 
must recognise that reduced wages must be 
inevitable. In some trades the two must be 
combined, otherwise it is impossible to conceive 
how any substantial reduction can take place 
in the cost of living. In the meantime, what 
is being done to tide over the alarming state 
of unemployment which exists at present, the 
end of which one cannot foresee? No relief 
works are started by either municipalities or 
the Government—the usual excuse (not reason) 
being given that wages are too high. But is 
it better to pay doles for doing no work or 
to pay a living rate of wages for work done ? 
Vrovided the work done is required either now 
cr for the future, there can be only one answer 
‘0 the question. We have on the one side 
thousands of men willing to work and on the 
ther side work to be done which has been 
‘aiting for years—that of afforestation in 
articular. No better form of investment for 
1€ country is apparent, yet comparatively 
“othing is being done at a time when relief 


us.—WaALTER E. 


work is more urgently needed than ever. The 
increasing tendency to rioting by the un- 
employed is an alarming feature, and unless 
something *is done very speedily we can only 
expect the tendency to grow. I am quite 
aware of what has been done by the Govern- 
ment as regards afforestation, but the methods 
are too slow and do not meet the needs of the 
present situation. I trust, therefore, that the 
question of afforestation will be one which 
will meet with strong advocation in your hands. 
—S. O’Dwyer. 


PISCATORIAL AMBIGUITIES. 
To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—The copy of verses that was sent to 
you originally was incorrect, and you naturally 
repeated it as it had come to you when you 
finished the correspondence and printed it 
again. I venture to send you the actual 
corrections. You will see that my own stanza 
was a little less poor than it reads as it appeared 
in your pages.—G. F. BROWNE. 
[The -correct version, for which we are 
much obliged to Dr. Browne, is as follows : 
“Upon the river’s bank serene 
A fisher sat where all was green 
And looked it. 
He saw just as the light grew dim 
The fish or else the fish saw him 
And hooked it. 
He took with high erected comb 
The fish or else the story home 
‘i And cooked it. 
Recording angels by his bed 
Weighed all that he had done or said 
And booked it.” —Epb.] 
A SPARROW AND A_ PELICAN’ IN 
ST. JAMES’S PARK. 
To THE EpiTor. 
S1r,—On Friday afternoon, Sept. gth, I wit- 
nessed the following incident alongside the lake 
in St. James’s Park. A sparrow was picking up 
crumbs from the grass close to where three 
pelicans were being fed. One of the latter 
took a sudden snap at the sparrow and tried to 
swallow it. For several minutes the sparrow 
was fluttering about in the pouched beak of the 
pelican who futilely tried to disable it by snap- 
ping with its beak. Every time the latter opened 
the sparrow nearly flew out, but was caught again 
and pouched. At last the pelican threw its 
head right back, keeping its beak closed, 
apparently thinking its prey might be gulped 
down into its gullet, and this actually happened 
as was shown by a pulsating bulge in the 
pelican’s neck. But it was still too active a 
mouthful to swallow completely and, opening 
its beak widely, the pelican vomited up the 
sparrow, which flew straight away over the lake. 
The whole incident lasted about five minutes. 
There are two rather strange features in this 
little comedy; viz., that a fish-feeding bird 
should attempt to swallow another bird; and 
that no harm was done tothe sparrow.—L. S.C. 


BERNINI. 

To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—Referring to your correspondent’s letter 
of August 13th on the Bernini (1589-1680) 
bust of Mr. Baker from Beau Desert, mention 
should be made of this Roman sculptor’s 
magnificent work in Charlecote Church, War- 
wickshire—one of Sir Gilbert Scott’s numerous 
buildings in this neighbourhood. On the north 
side is the Lucy mortuary chapel, which contains 
three beautiful monumental effigies of the three 
Sir Thomas Lucys, who died in 1600, 1605 
and 1640 respectively, and their wives. The 
first knight is in alabaster and was the original 
of the burlesqued Justice Shallow in Shake- 
speare’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” The 
second Sir Thomas is shown with his wife 
kneeling apart at prayer in a black gown: an 
uncommon, pathetic figure in painted stone. 
It is the third monument for which Sir Thomas’ 
widow is said to have sent Giovanni Bernini 
1,500 guineas and her husband’s portrait to 
sculp ; this is of the purest white marble and 
is finished with rare delicacy, especially the 
recumbent female figure with its point lace, 
elaborate chain necklace and jewels surrounding 
a low-cut bodice. The features and expression 
form a masterpiece. Sir Thomas, reclining on 
his elbow against the back wall, is in armour. 
The arcaded wall contains panels appropriately 
representing the deceased on horseback, as he 
met his death from a fall, while the correspond- 
ing panel proves his literary taste by an assort- 
ment of classical books. The black marble 


columns by another hand in front of the ornate 
enclosure to this tomb, together with the poorly 
lit chapel, do not help the view of this valuable 
Early Stuart memorial—C. M. C. ARMSTRONG. 


RECORDS AT GRIMERSTA. 

To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—In your issue of September 3rd your corre- 
spondent ‘“ Piscator,”” 1n giving an account 
of this year’s fishing on the Grimersta, sur- 
mises that the catch of thirty-one fish in one 
day by one rod and the catch of fifty fish in 
SIX consecutive days constitute a record for 
the Grimersta; but these catches have been 
very greatly exceeded. On August 23rd, 1888, 
one rod_ killed thirty-one salmon; on 
August 27th, thirty-six salmon ; on August 28th, 
fifty-four salmon; on August 31st, forty-five 
salmon; and on September st, forty-six 
salmon. In the last six days of August, 1888, 
the total catch of the three rods at that time 
fishing the water was 333 salmon, weighing 
2,026lb., and seventy-one sea trout, weighing 
52lb. I can vouch for the accuracy of the above 
figures as I was one of the three rods.—A. M. 
NAYLOR. 


GETTING RID OF FIELD MICE. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—I should be very grateful if you or one 
of your readers could tell me how to get rid 
of a plague of field mice. I do not know that 
they do much harm in the garden, but the banks 
of the moat are honeycombed with their holes 
and “runs”; they have literally ‘‘ made 
hay” of the grass, and there is hardly any 
green left. I should add that cats are useless 
here, the pheasant coverts being too close to 
the house, and I do not know of any poison 
that is not dangerous to other animals. 
CELIA CONGREVE. 

DISCOVERY OF A NEW BYRON LETTER 

To THE Epiror. 

S1r,—Your correspondent Miss E. M. Mills, in 
your issue of the 1oth inst., is mistaken in 
thinking that the letter she has found is a 
genuine one. It is a facsimile, and in several 
volumes of Lord Byron’s poems published 
by Galignani of Paris these were inserted. 
This practice was, and is now, fairly common 
among Continental publishers. I possess a 
beautiful edition of Carducci by Nicola Zani- 
chelli of Bologna, containing facsimiles of 
the poet’s handwriting from youth to old age. 
—H. J. Patrick. 

[Mr. Clive Baker, Lieutenant-colonel 
Prowse and others have written to the same 
effect.—Eb.] 

FIDELITY OF SWALLOWS. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—During 1917 we were living in a set 
of very poorly constructed shanties on 
the Cambrai Front. In view of inclement 
weather to come, we decided to pull these 
down one by one and replace them by 
more weatherproof and, incidentally, shellproof 
shelters. Fixed over the doorway of the one 
on which we decided to start was a swallow’s 
nest, with a newly hatched brood, which the 
parent birds spent the whole of the hours of 
daylight in feeding. Very carefully we removed 
the nest, placed it in a small wooden box, and 
with the aid of string and nails fixed it about 
soft. away. The old birds flew about, but 
evidently failed to recognise the nest in its 
new position. So we brought it back and hung 
it some 8ft. or 1oft. from its original position. 
Here the old birds found it, and proceeded 
with the rationing of the brood as if nothing 
had happened. By gradually moving the box 
and nest about 6ft. at a time at short intervals, 
we finally permanently fixed it some 5oft. or 
6oft. away. From this position the brood were 
eventually reared and flew away to sit ina row on 
a branch just opposite. The time taken in 
moving the nest, from first to last, did not take 
more than two hours.—O. G. BLAYNEY. 





THE NIGHT-SWALLOW. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—In your article on ‘“ The Way of a 
Thrush with a Snail” in Country Lire of 
August 27th, I see the name “ night-swallow ” 
is queried. In “‘ British Birds in Their Haunts,” 
by the Rev. C. A. Johns, the name night-swallow 
is given as a local term for the night jar (cap- 
rimulgus europzus).—M. G. S. BEsr. 
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THE FRIENDS’ WORK IN 


To THE EpITor. 


AUSTRIA. 


Sir,—A recent visit to Vienna on behalf of 
the Friends’ Emergency and War Victims’ 
Relief Committee has given me opportunity 
of seeing the beginnings of a most interesting 
and far-reaching scheme of land settlement and 
housing. In pre-war days Austria relied 
largely for its food production on districts 
now outside the empire; at the present time 
it is experiencing the urgent necessity of 
increasing its supplies within its own borders 
to meet the needs of a population of six millions, 
two millions of whom live in Vienna. Gifts of 
food have been gratefully accepted for immediate 
relief, but the needs of the daily growing 
population can best be helped by enabling it 
to produce the food it lacks. From the public 
health point of view, the value of this movement 
cannot be overrated. The population of 
industrial workers for the most part live in 
small and overcrowded flats in Vienna, and 
the present shortage of dwellings is estimated 
at 80,000. The ‘“* Back to the Land Movement,” 
which, in the Garden Allotment Scheme estab- 
lished seventeen years ago proved invaluable 
during the war has now crystallised into the 
most constructive and intensive effort at self- 
help. It comprises (a) self-supporting agricul- 
tural settlements, and (b) garden suburb settle- 
ments in which families engaged in industrial 
occupation can grow a big proportion of the 
vegetables and fruit they require, and further 
supplement their needs by keeping poultry, 
rabbits, goats, etc. The ‘‘ Hauptverband fir 
Siedlungswesen,”’ a central committee with 
which are federated all co-operative and settle- 
ment societies in Austria, is organising a building 
and allotment society for the purchase of 
building and other materials at reasonable 
prices. It is also starting an <llotment bank 
empowered to advance loans for building 
purposes and to issue mortgage shares in 
foreign countries on long term credits to be 
liquidated in the respective currencies and 
secured by the funds of the co-operative 
societies, the mortgages on the settlements, 
and the Government and municipality funds 
created for the purpose. The Austrian Parlia- 
ment has now passed a law which provides 
for the raising of substantial annual funds, 
covering a period of fifty years, to meet the 
subsidies and other liabilities incurred by the 
greatly enhanced cost of building, and so ensure 
the lenders that payment of interest and the 
sinking fund to liquidate the loan will be effected. 
The settlers are already actively in earnest, 
and at the two colonies I visited building opera- 
tions are well in hand. Each one contributes 
an agreed amount to the common fund and 
a certain amount of free labour—in some 
organisations amounting to 2,000 _ hours, 
which in many cases can only be performed 
after ordinary hours of work, and hampered 
by the lack of proper implements, for which 
funds are urgently needed. At the Colony of 
War Invalids—the ‘“ Lainzer Tiergarten—to 
be called ‘‘ Friedenstadt ’’ (City of Peace), a 
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fine start has been made 
on a dozen experimental 
houses of varied types 
of construction. About 
two thousand members 
now belong to this 
colony—all war invalids. 
Each invalid must con- 
tribute thirty hours a 
month towards the work 
of building and 140 
kronen per week towards 
the cost. A capital of 
about £2,000 is required 
to, complete the work 
which has been so 
gallantly begun.—FRED 
ROWNTREE. 


FOXES OF THE 
SAHARA DESERT. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—During a _ recent 
expedition, concerned in 
the zoological explora- 
tion of Air in the 
Western Sahara, I had 
the good fortune to 
capture eight foxes 
among the number of 
animals that fell prey 
to the steel traps which 
I customarily set at 
eventide in the neigh- 
bourhood of my _ vari- 
ous collecting camps. In 
colour none resembled 
the red foxes of Britain, 
nor equalled them in size. Six of those beautiful 
creatures were desert foxes of pale buff sand 
colouring of remarkable sameness to their 
surroundings, and the other two were a blue- 
grey race from the Air mountains. Scientific 
examination has separated them into three 
forms, two of them new sub-species :_ Edward’s 
pale desert fox (Vulpes pallida Edwardsi), 
Hartert’s pale desert fox (Vulpes pallida 
Harterti, subsp. n.), and silver grey fox (Vulpes 
Ruppelli casia, subsp. n.). Male specimens 
of each form measured, from snout to tip of 
tail: Edward’s fox, 32ins.; Hartert’s fox, 
263ins.; and silver-grey fox, 32ins. In two 
cases I have record of weight. One, Hartert’s 
fox, weighed 24lb., and a silver-grey fox 4lb. 
Those foxes inhabit ranges in the territory 
that are remarkably well defined. Edward’s 
fox was taken near Kano, and thence north- 
ward appears to inhabit the country to the broken 
shores of semi-bushland and desert which has 
most pronounced change to utter bleakness 
about 230 miles further on. On the other hand, 
Harteri’s fox, which is decidedly smaller and 
paler in colour, would appear to be a true desert 
form and was found on the drear level wastes 
of sand that reach from the edge of the bushland 
to Air Mountains and far beyond, northward. 
In the mountains of Air the beautiful silvery 
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blue-grey fox was captured only among the 
wild crags and rocks of those strange barren 
ranges. As with the red fox at home, those 
African species are generally nocturnal and 
are seldom seen through the day, and one 
learns of their presence by tell-tale footprints 
in the sand. They are wary and alert and no 
less cunning and wily and destructive to small 
game than the red rascal that most of us are 
familiar with in this country. Natural foods 
are not abundant on the dreary sand-covered 
wilderness of the Sudan, and here, as in other 
lands, foxes roam far when hunger presses. 
Locusts, in their season, and field mice appear 
to be a fairly regular diet, while bones of hares 
and guinea-fow] were also found in the stomachs 
of those dissected. It is difficult to judge the 
number of animals that hide by day and prowl 
by night, but. so far as my experience goes, 
I consider that foxes are not very numerous in 
the Sahara Desert. In Kano Province and in 
Damagarim, in French territory, Hausa natives 
call the fox “* Yinyowwa ” or “ Yanyawa,” and 
the animal is well known to them as a cunning 
chicken thief that haunts the outskirts of their 
villages. Of an evening if one hears a sudden 
uproar of native cries and barking dogs, 
assuredly a fox or jackal has been sighted on 
the prowl and is being chased away by an 
excited crowd of men, women and children 
and a dozen lean-ribbed pie-dogs.—ANcUS 
BUCHANAN. 


GIANT HEMLOCK. 
To THE EpiTor. 


Sir,—In these days of enforced econom: in 
gardens, it is satisfactory to find a decor: :ive 
plant which will sow itself and grow it elf, 
making beauty in remote parts of garde: or 
wood and costing nothing in care or lal our. 
Such a plant is the handsome giant hen ock 
(Heracleum giganteum), which, at the er of 
Tune and throughout July, rears its st ‘ely 
stems bearing huge umbels of foam like 
flowers to the height of eight or ten feet. ‘he 
magnificent foliage covers the ground for mn any 
yards around with leaves often 4ft. ac’ ss, 
deeply serrated and of a bright, refres ing 
green, on stout stems two or three fee in 
length. The plant seeds freely, and to pre ent 
it becoming too luxuriant in growth and 
increase, the flowering stems should be cut 
down as soon as the seeds begin to harde i, a 
process which in no way lessens the be uty 
of the foliage. The accompanying photogr: phs 
show one enormous leaf and some of the flovver- 
ing stems, which, in these particular specimens, 
are about nine feet in height. Giant hem ock 
is a native of Siberia, and was introduced into 
this country about the year 1820. It will 
thrive in any poor and neglected soil and 
brighten uncultivated corners which, witnout 
it, would have no beauty to commend them. 
The density of the foliage also overgrows and 
destroys. nettles, docks and other unsightly 
weeds in its vicinity-—FLORENCE WOOLWaARD. 
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HE long bar of limestone that crosses England diagonally 
from Dorset, through Northamptonshire, into Yorkshire 
is marked by a corresponding “ outcrop ” of building 
which includes much fine architecture. About midway 
of this limestone formation are the Cotswold Hills, 
occupying a peculiarly important geographical position, being on 
one side in touch with the central counties and London, and on 
the other, by way of the Severn Valley and the Welsh border, 
with Cardiff, Bristol and the sea. It seems not unlikely that 
their position, prosperity and possession of such a fine building 
stone gave rise among these 
©otswold Hills to the style and 
admirable workmanship _ that ae, 
characterise broadly all build- Re: 
ings of acertain age throughout 
his entire area. And though 
n speaking of this “‘ Cotswold 
style” one has usually 
domestic work in mind, it is 
not difficult to trace its descent 
from such earlier work as 
that of Beverstone Castle near 
Tetbury ; the great barns at 
Frocester and elsewhere ; and, 
of course, all undisturbed 
churches, big and little. The 
great beauty and character of 
the Cotswold limestone led 
men to a highly skilful and 
ingenious use of it. Much of 
the smaller church building of 
the district shows perfect know- 
ledge of the cutting and laying 
of well squared stones and an 
ingenuity in making the best 
use of what came from the 
quarry, letting some fortuitous 
irregularity of appearance give 
way before masterly construc- 
tion. There still survives here 
and there some of the older 
local “‘ cunning ” in this kind, 
but it has been too often spoilt 
by the demands of the con- 
noisseur-employer. 
Gloucestershire builders, 
besides their fine limestone, 
had also an abundance of 
“laminated ” stone that was 
quarried for stone-tiling ; the 
prepared tiles being graded into 
some twelve or fifteen different 
lengths, and each given a 
special name or _ hieroglyph 
understood only by the tiler. 
Timber for building was abun- 
dant and good. Sand was scarce, 
the scarcity giving rise to the 
very widely prevalent custom 
of bedding stones in mud and 
protecting the outer face ot 
the work with coats of lime- 
wash. Scratch with a penknife 
the joints of almost any of the 
commoner stone-built houses, 
from Gloucester to Northamp- 
ton, and you -will find the 
bedded joint is merely garden 
soil. Seeing how long and 
how well these houses have 


stood, this may—as a scrap of building common-sense—find 
its place again. Perhaps the Building Guilds will think of it. 

The Cotswold farmhouse now illustrated was built about 
the middle of the seventeenth century. Its plan is a long 
parallelogram, with a large room and big chimney at each end 
of it. Later additions provided an extra kitchen and dairy. 
It is typical Cotswold work, but its more peculiar charm, perhaps, 
is in its position and surroundings. It lies in a lonely green 
valley away from all ordinary traffic. No footpath goes near it. 
The farm road that serves it serves no other. 
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Hidden, except to anyone actually. in the valley, from 
almost every point of view, by the broken ground and thick 
woods, it may well be that many who think themselves familiar 
with the neighbourhood have not yet set eyes on it in its quiet 
and particular paradise. Apart from its actual site, there is no 
level space of ground within view, the limestone banks being 
worn into all imaginable slopes and hillocks. At one side the 
ground rises very steeply from the valley bottom and is crowned 
by the terrace and garden walls that give it on this side the 
look of a “ Romance ” building. The condition of the house a 
few years since having aroused anxiety for its safety, the owner, 
with a rare and patriotic appreciation of its architectural 
value, set about mending it. Now it has been-done. Its 
picturesque qualities are gone for a time, but, from being 
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broken down by age and the elements, it is now set up again 
in firm strength. 

The roof, except for the larger beams, is new. The walls 
that were yielding under its pressure have been strengthened. 
The worn-out windows have been renewed in stone, and 
generally, while keeping the old-time character, the house has 
been made strong, clean and serviceable again—a benefit to its 
inmates and a valuable building preserved for England. X. 





ST. ANDREWS & THE JUBILEE VASE 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


HE competition for the Jubilee Vase has dragged on 

so long by dint of halved matches that I find myself 

compelled to sit down to write on the night before the 

final in order to make sure of catching the southern 

mail, I must add a postscript, if I have time, after the 
final is played. Whatever happens in that final, it has been 
a wonderful and exciting competition. Neither in quantity 
or quality has there ever been such a field before. It has been 
almost like a little championship. And the course and the 
weather have been magnificent. \obody has ever seen St. 
Andrews in such perfect order before. At the time of the Open 
Championship it was wonderful, but then, though the greens 
were green, the rest of the course was comparatively hard and 
brown and burnt. Now it is all green together. You would 
never dream that the steady tramp, tramp of golfers and the 
steady digging up of their divots went on from dawn to eve. 
Of course it is not quite the old St. Andrews. It is slower and 
softer and more inland in character. If you have the skill 
and the irreverence to do it, you may pitch quite boldly up to 
many of the holes. You are not always bound to pitch and run, 
and so you may simplify the golf to some extent and avoid some 
of the banks and braes. The dictum that there are no bunkers 
in the air is forcibly brought home to you. At the same time 
the iron play remains incomparably more varied and interesting 
than that on any other course, and I say this as one who has 
hitherto to some extent held out against the charms of St. 
Andrews. 1 have now capitulated to it. There is much to be 
said against the course, no doubt. The eighth and ninth are 
poor holes. It is very annoying when your opponent goes far 
oft the line and gets a perfect lie. It is still more annoying 
when you hit what you are pleased to think a perfect 
drive and find the ball in some unsuspected latent bunker. 
But, granted all that, the shots up to the hole are in their 
ever-changing character and difficulty transcendently inter- 
esting. 

The fact that in the Jubilee Vase a halved match is not 
fought out to the bitter nineteenth hole, but both parties pass, 
as if victorious, into the next round, has the effect of prolonging 
the competition and may have a very unfair efiect in the matter 
of byes. If A, B and C are left in the morning and C sits 


peacefully in the clubhouse with a bye while A and B exhaust one 
another in a terrific battle, C is very likely to win the final. 
It is not an ideal plan, but in a handicap competition neither is 
it an ideally fair scheme to go on to the nineteenth. The poor 
long handicap player who is fighting against a Tolley or a 
Wethered and does not receive a stroke until the second or third 
hole feels that he has but little chance. Sir Ernley Blackwell 
has a pet plan of his own whereby, if additional holes have to 
be played, the first stroke is always to be taken at the first hole ; 
but that is perhaps rather too favourable to the lambs and too 
severe to the tigers. Personally, I think-I would risk a little 
unfairness and go to the nineteenth hole, letting the strokes 
come in their ordinary places, but most people here do not agree 
with me. 

And now for something about the matches. Mr. Tolley 
was, I think, the favourite till he was just beaten by Mr. Percy 
Quilter. He was not playing faultlessly—he never does—bvt 
he was showing such an astounding power of doing a little b 
extra when it was badly wanted that it seemed nothing cou! 
withstand him. Of all modern players he is most like the grea‘ 
Freddy Tait in this power of making up for mistakes by tremen 
dous, irresistible thrusts at supreme crises. His match wit 
Mr. Weaver was a case in point. He had to give this excellen: 
player four shots. He was two down with four to play, ani 
he had to give a stroke at the fifteenth. He holed a huge put! 
from the very edge of the fifteenth green for a three, anda ha 
of the hole. He did the same thing at the sixteenth, and the 
Mr. Weaver, most confident and courageous of fighters, fairl 
broke down and presented his opponent with the last two hole: 
When Mr. Tolley squared the match with Mr. Quilter at th» 
fifteenth everyone thought that the same sort of thing wa» 
going to happen, but this time Mr. Tolley was paid out in his 
own coin. It was Mr. Quilter who holed the long putt for thre 
at the sixteenth and, keeping his lead to the end, after a terrific 
finish won in the end. 


There have been many of these desperate finishes, but 
there is no doubt that Mr. de Montmorency has had more than 
his share of the hard work, and no man ever more fully earned 
his place in the final. He had two battles with Mr. Pollock, 
giving him one stroke, halving the first one and winning the other 
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after being three down. Then on one day he had to play Mr. 
Wethered and Mr. Edward Blackwell. He has played with 
that rock-like steadiness that has for years been the despair 
of his friends and adversaries. He does very occasionally miss 
a shot, but you never think that he can possibly be going to do 
so. That is what makes him so hard to play against. There 
is no other amateur to-day who possesses this horribly inevitable 
accuracy. Mr. Martin Smith, whom everyone has been truly 
delighted to see playing well again, has earned his place by sheer 
hard fighting and finishing. He has never started well, he has not 
always played well, but he has always hung on by teeth and 
claws. When he met Mr. Angus Hambro quite early in the 
competition all seemed over; for Mr. Hambro was dormy two up, 
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but he promptly drove into the stationmaster’s garden at the 
seventeenth and then bombarded the houses at the eighteenth 
and the match was halved. Against Mr. Shewan again Mr. 
Martin Smith was four down at the eighth hole, but he came 
home in 35 and halved again. It was a truly gallant achieve- 
ment, and so was Mr. Edward Blackwell's, who halved three 
matches running. 

T now write my postscript as to the final. It was played under 
extraordinarily difficult conditions, a very strong westerly wind 
sweeping across the course and making the holing out infinitely 
critical and nerve racking. Mr. Martin Smith putted the best 
he putted very well, in fact, and this pulled him through. It 
was a really fine win and an immensely popular one. 


SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


A NATURE BOOK OF THE HIGHLANDS. 


MUST add another to my list of recently acquired books, 
dealing with shooting but touching more especially on 
the nature problems which come before the sportsman 
# permanently located on his hunting grounds. The book 
is Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands, and 
he author Charles St. John. His territory was on the Findhorn, 
a river which traverses a highly varied country, emptying itself 
ato the bay of the same name and thence into the Moray Firth. 
hose who deplore the scientific brevity of books on natural 
history will find in essays of this description the detail they require. 
About wild cats, badgers, eagles, falcons, owls, wildfowl, all species 
of the stoat tribe, here are facts in plenty, such as would be 
squeezed out of any comprehensive treatise. The accounts of 
varied sporting expeditions have here a vividness seldom attained + 
in fact, the stalking of the ‘“‘ Muckle Hart of Benmore ”’ is perhaps 
the finest account in print of the sport it seeks to express in 
words. Perhaps to the nature lover the book provides the most 
balanced picture of the effect of game preservation on the wilder 
denizens of moor and forest—the diminution of predaceous species 
and the multiplication of their victims when more peaceful 
conditions are established. An extract in this sense will be 
appropriate: ‘Since the introduction of English traps and 
keepers, all birds of prey are gradually decreasing in the country, 
while blackbirds, thrushes, and other singing birds increase most 
rapidly. In the highland districts of Moray, where a few years 
back a blackbird or thrush was rather a rare bird, owing to the 
skill and perseverance of gamekeepers and vermin-trappers in 
exterminating their enemies, they now abound, devastating our 
fruit-gardens, but amply repaying all the mischief they do by 
enlivening every glade and wood with their joyous songs.” 
This explains in a very few words why bird life is so abundant on 
preserved ground. The secret and invisible hunters belonging to 
the lowly vermin tribe are not missed, but birds that would have 
been their prey is in evidence all round. Hawks, jays, magpies 
and so on do exhibit their presence to a certain extent, and are 
appreciated when in reasonable numbers. Nobody wants any of 
them to become extinct, and the risk of extermination is very 
slight having regard to the large extent of country where preserva- 
tion methods are not pursued. Take the carrion crow, for which 
nobody has a good word; it finds abundant and not always 
realised sanctuary in the woods and coppices which have been 
incorporated into the residential quarters on the outskirts of 
large towns, and the same is true to a lesser extent of jays and 
magpies. Add to these roosting retreats farmlands and other 
places where the keeper is unknown, and a truly embarrassing 
supply of predaceous species is assured. 


A MIXED BAG. 


To exemplify the variety of shooting obtainable on the 
above estate the author quotes the following bag made single- 
handed on a certain October 21st: 6 grouse, 13 partridges, 
I woodcock, 1 pheasant, 1 wild duck, 4 snipe, 1 teal, 3 curlew, 
4 plover, 2 jacksnipe, 5 hares, 2 rabbits. Any shoot which is 
near the sea and possesses its own bit of river or marshland 
can produce a very fair imitation of this list. There is, in fact, 
a zest about incidental shooting in the neighbourhood of water 
which dry-land sport can never emulate. One particular shoot 
which always recalls pleasant memories in my own mind had 
about a mile frontage to a sea estuary, with abundant marshes 
inside the wall and saltings without. When the state of tide 


was right we would hide in some side creek and shoot the red- 
shank as they flew over the surface of the main river on their 
return to the mud banks just becoming uncovered, a full cartridge 
bag soon becoming an empty one. A boat would gather the 
produce of this fast and furious sport, mine host and his family 
always relishing the opportunity to indulge in redshank pie. 
All the usual sorts of wildfowl were from time to time obtained, 
curlew often providing a splendid reward for lying patiently in 
wait behind the sea wall. For this kind of sport one has to 
become adept at wading in rubber boots on the mud, or rather 
in it, the satisfaction of occupying a good stand being at times 
tempered with mild anxiety lest undue difficulty should be 
experienced in withdrawing the deeply embedded boots out of 
the putty-like mud. 


SECOND-HAND RIFLES. 

A valuable object lesson has just been afforded me as 
to the effect of the Firearms Act. A certain company, which 
is liable to have all sorts of property left on its hands, 
asked me to give an opinion as to the saleability of some 
rifles. One was a single barrel 20-bore, with one of those 
charming old actions such as were seen before the American 
cheap-jack stuff came on the market, and even before the 
converted Chassepots caused so many injuries by bursting. It 
was rifled for spherical ball, being thus an interesting old-time 
weapon which many would be glad to add to their collection at 
the cost of a pound or two. But now you have to convince the 
police that you are a fit person for such a possession and have 
adequate reason for procuring it. Equally interesting in another 
way was a sporting edition of a Schonauer military action rifle, 
beautifully finished as these weapons always were, but fitted with 
two triggers on the Continental system. The front trigger, when 
drawn back, sets the rear one so that it goes off almost before 
the finger is aware of having touched it, the normal pulling effort 
being otherwise required. [English sportsmen have never 
favoured the hair trigger, which is no doubt a product of the 
Schuetzen system of rifle club, where the members compete 
in covered ranges, shooting in the standing position and at a 
target some 300 metres distance. Those of us who have gained 
medium proficiency in using the rook rifle know the difficulty of 
effecting discharge during the brief moment that the foresight 
pauses on the appointed aiming mark. No doubt a hair trigger 
enables these brief intervals to be profitably utilised. The fact 
that the rifle had a Voigtlander telescope sight fitted to it made 
it a really desirable addition to any miscellaneous armoury. The 
other rifles were a short Lee.Enfield service pattern, apparently 
not Government property, also a presumably captured German 
Mauser, reduced by the rusty state of its barrel to trophy condi- 
tion. I hazarded a guess that the whole lot might justify a 
sporting offer of a ten pound note provided a buyer could be 
found, but I promised to make further enquiries on behalf of 
my already somewhat crestfallen friend. 


EVIDENTLY NOTHING DOING. 

The facts were in due course recited to Mr. Gray of Messrs, 
Cogswell and Harrison, who told me that rifles of the curiosity 
order had nowadays no value whatsoever. Dealers were stocked 
up with all they could store, having obtained them at give-away 
prices from those anxious to be rid of what had become an illegal 
possession. Here and there a person might obtain a permit to 
buy a rifle betwixt and between the curiosity and usable categories, 
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but for the most part people now kept clear of the trouble. 
In any case generous offers range around a sovereign. The 
telescopically-sighted Mannlicher was, he said, no doubt one of 
the many which mysteriously appeared on the market soon after 
the war, a certain number having been sold in the region of £30 
when nothing else was obtainable. The beautiful Voigtlander 
telescope he discounted as a separate asset by informing me that, 
owing to exchange conditions, they were purchaseable in unlimited 
quantities at about £3 each, though a much larger sum is involved 
in fitting them to a customer’s rifle. The telescope, therefore, 
stands or falls with the rifle. In the firm’s other establishment 
I was shown, by way of illustration, a double hammer, black 
powder express firing the .450-.400 cartridge, which could be 
All told, my estimation appears to 
have erred on the high side, since the price for all curiosity 
weapons is as nominal as that of shares in which there is no 


had for a couple of pounds. 


matket. Pistols are in even worse case, a gunmaker having 
shown me some while back quite a pretty toy in the way of a 
380 revolver which any boy or young man would dearly love 
to add to his possessions at a cost of 30s. or thereabouts; but 
the gunmaker bought it for 5s., his present belief being that his 
folly will cost him exactly this sum. 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS FOR ORDINARY FIELD-GLASS USE. 


I have often wondered why the public has never recognised 
any compromise between the high power telescope and _ field 
glasses. These latter magnify from 2 to 33 diameters, they 
impose an enormous delay before the focus is set, while the duplex 
images in the majority of cases show extreme reluctance to 
combine as a single picture. Prismatic glasses are in my judg- 
ment a still worse case, for they magnify so many times as to 
defeat, by the multiplication of body tremor, their presumed 
function. In the telescopic sight we have a glass of about three 
diameters magnification, with the image ready focussed for 
practically all ranges. Such an effect of crystal-clear daylight 
do they present to the eye as to beat more cumbersome and less 
perfect optical instruments of much greater nominal power. 
They have also a big field of view, in fact are perfect for 90 per 
cent. of the occasions when the normal vision needs assistance 
outdoors, while in bulk and shape they are handier than a powerful 
field glass. Their objection for ordinary use is that the eye must 
be located some 3ins. distant from the eve-piece, this to give 
immunity from rifle recoil, but a very simple added length of tube 
would overcome the difficulty. For nature observation, for use 
at races and for recognising people at a distance, three diameters 
magnification, tantamount to reducing the distance to one-third, 
should surely suffice. Any larger magnification is useless for 
most people, because it gets beyond their power of steady holding. 
All told, the optical specification of the telescopic sight strikes 
me as qualifying it for a wider sphere of use than any telescope 
or pair of field glasses at present on the market could pretend 
to satisfy under critical conditions of test. 





ANIMALS IN THE WAR. 


Army Veterinary Service in the War, by Major-General Sir John 
Moore, K.C.M.G., C.B. (H. and W. Browne.) 

MAJOR-GENERAL SIR JOHN MOORE, as Director of Veterinary 
Services with the British Expeditionary Force in France, 1914-1919, 
speaks with the highest authority on his chosen subject. His book, 
which contains a foreword by Sir Charles Munroe, late Commander- 
in-Chief in India, will inevitably become a valued handbook at the 
Army colleges and schools as well as a sure guide to the man whose 
interest lies in the raising of stock. No one interested in veterinary 
science, whether professionally or as an owner of horses, can afford 
to ignore it, for General Sir John Moore has epitomised in it the vast 
and varied experience obtained by our Veterinary Corps on the various 
fronts, and the lessons to be learned from it are ones that will be valuable 
to civilian and soldier alike and in both peace and war. Part IV, 
‘*'The Merits and Demerits of the Various Breeds of Animals Used in 
the War,” covering heavy and light draught horses, riding-horses, 
mules, donkeys, ponies, bullocks, yaks, camels and elephants, is of 
particular and wide interest. The general reader, indeed, who knows 
little or nothing of veterinary matters, will find this part of the book good 
reading. ‘The author feels very keenly that the achievements of animals 
in war have not been sufficiently recorded, and though in the present 
volume he must of necessity treat the subject in a general manner, 
he has said enough to arouse in the reader who so far has only known that 
animals took some part in the war a deep admiration for their contribu- 
tion to the final victory. Every man who, during the war, had anything 
to do with either the work of the Veterinary Corps or with the handling 
of horses will find this book an enthralling record—to the civilian it 
will bring a new opportunity of appreciating the devoted and extra- 
ordinarily able work of the Veterinary Services. Its value will be 
increased if the lessons learned in war become the daily practice of 
peace. Very characteristicaly Sir John Moore is devoting all the 
proceeds from the sale of the book, after cost of publication, to the 
foundation of a benevolent fund for the personnel of the newly formed 
Army Veterinary Corps in India. i 
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TREE PLANTING ON 
CHALK 


IFTEEN years ago the writer formed a plantation on 
the high-lying chalk downs near Dover Castle and as the 
work has been attended by marked success the followin 
account may be of interest. The plantation, which was 
primarily intended for shelter, occupies the outer marg'n 
of the lands on which the Duke of York’s School is situated, an] 
stretches for a considerable distance along the roadside betwee» 
Dover Castle and Walmer. Natural vegetation consisted of gors«, 
broom, hawthorn, hazel, dwarf grasses, large patches of harebei 
varrow, and quite a variety of vetches. ‘“‘ The lone tree ’’—an elm 
about 4oft. high—and a few scrub oaks were the sole occupants « / 
the land in the way of arboreal vegetation. The soil for the greater 
part consisted of good yellow loam, from 6ins. to I2ins. dee} 
resting on a bed of hard. solid chalk, which it was found necessary 
to thoroughly break up before planting the trees and shrubs 
was engaged in. Trenching to an average depth of 18ins. was 
carried out all over the ground, the bottom layer of chalk being 
loosened with a pick for another 4ins., though left in position. 

During trenching care was taken that the loamy soil was 
not buried at too great a depth, but kept in such a position that 
the roots of the trees would immediately benefit from its presence. 
The trees planted were the Austrian, Corsican and mountain 
pines among conifers, while the elm, sycamore, beech, beam 
tree and mountain ash were the deciduous species. Shrubs 
included the sea buckthorn, dogwood, guelder rose, golden elder, 
cotoneaster, snowberry and several species of berberis, notably 
Darwinii, vulgaris and the common mahonia. These formed the 
principal, though other and rarer shrubs were used ; while some of 
the quickly sloping roadside banks were carpeted with St. John’s 
wort and the dwarf-growing ivies. The cost was: Trenching the 
soil, £20 per acre; providing the trees and planting, £7 per acre. 

The plantation was upheld by the contracting nursery firm 
for two years, during which period any deaths among the trees 
were made good free of expense; but very few occurred. Most of 
these trees have done remarkably well, the outer line of Austrian 
pines averaging 1oft. in height, and, owing to plenty of room for 
branch development having at all times been provided, they are 
thickly furnished almost to ground level and afford a great amount 
of shelter to the less hardy species and to the buildings and 
grounds generally. For acting as a screen and wind-break on 
exposed maritime grounds where the soil is of a chalky description 
no evergreen tree can equal the Austrian pine, and the amount 
of warmth it provides on high-lying, wind-swept lands can 
hardly be credited. The Corsican pine is also valuable for 
similar purposes as is the Austrian, but it is neither its equal 
for rapidity of growth nor for planting on exposed chalky soils. 
The mountain pine (P. uncinata), which is in every respect 
superior to the Black Forest variety, P. pumilio, has also thriven 
with remarkable freedom. and where allowed to spread has, in 
some instances, covered a space of 3yds. square, and seems to 
revel in broken up chalk and loam. By way of experiment a few 
trees of P. insignis were planted, but they were not a success. 
Among hard-wooded trees, the beech and sycamore have thriven 
apace also the Scotch elm, but more rapid in growth has been a 
break of alder which was planted in a low-lying situation, the 
average height of the trees being at present 22ft. Among the 
shrubs, by far the best in point of vigour and shelter is the sea 
buckthorn, some of the plants being 14ft. in height and as much 
through, the far-spreading root offshoots extending for 2o0f%. 
away from the parent stem. They are, one and all, of a lovely 
silver sheen in foliage tint, and bear vast quantities of their showy 
and distinctly beautiful berries. In planting the buckthorn it 
is well to bear in mind, for the production of fruit, that there 
are male and female plants. Tamarisk has also thriven well, as 
has the golden-leaved elder. Advantage was taken of native 
growth in the choice of such shrubs as the wayfaring tree 
(Viburnum lantana), which is specially suitable for planting on 
thin, chalky soils by the seaside, its downy leaves and shoo's 
and purplish-black berries make it a general favourite. Equally 
effective and suitable for chalk planting is the native gueld:r 
rose (V. opulus). 

The Siberian salt tree (Hali modendron), the Purslaie 
(Atriplex), boxthorn (Lycium), and groundsel tree (Bacchar s 
halimifolia) have all thriven well on the chalk formation. 
Shepherdia argentea is a capital seaside subject. with inten: 
silvery foliage which seems greatly intensified when grown 01 
chalk. Weigelas of sorts, especially Eva Rathke, have dor> 
particularly well and flowered with the greatest freedom, and ths 
may also be said of Deutzia crenata, Cotoneaster Simonsii, tle 
rosemary, Berberis stenophylla, flowering currant and common 
Laurustinus, all of which have proved quite satisfactory on the 
chalky soil of this part of Kent. Attached to the vegetable 
garden, which contains five acres of land, is a small nursery, where 
many shrubs and other plants that thrive on a chalky soil are 
propagated with much greater freedom than is the case in the 
metropolitan nurseries. The extensive chalk downs that lie 
backwards from Dover Castle are very exposed and wind-swept 
and the above will give some idea of what has been accomplished! 
in the matter of tree and shrub planting in the short space of 
fifteen years. The tallest Austrians are 21ft. in height and 17ins. 
in girth of stem. : A. D. WEBSTER. 
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